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CORN IS TOPS 
FOR SILAGE 


MADISON SILOS 
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Convert your corn crop stocks 
and all into the best of silage. Corn 
silage is a valuable feed of high nutri- 
tive value for greater milk and beef 
profits. Corn silage contains the 
necessary food value essential to the 
growth and development of the ani- 
mal body. 

Order your MADISON SILO im- 
mediately and you can rest assured 
that you will have adequate corn 
silage safely stored this winter. Re- 
member time flies—for courteous 
and prompt information contact 
il nearest MADISON address 


isted below. 


MADISON SILO CO. 


Madison, Waupaca, Chippewa Falls, Wis. 
Beckemeyer, Illinois 
Winona and Detroit Lakes, Minnesota 


Midwest Crib & Silo Co., Spencer, lowa 
(Subsidiary of Madison Silo Co.) 





























Prominent Rancher Calls 
Doane Digest “Reliable” 


Meet one of Texas’ best-known 
ranchers, Harrie Winston of Snyder. 
Speaking of the Doane Agricultural 
Digest, Mr. Winston says: 


"| have used the Doane reports for a 
number of years and have found the 
information to be very reliable. Also 
the predictions and forecasts are pre- 
dominantly accurate. 


“And | have found that with very 
few exceptions it would have been 
profitable to follow closely the Doane 
recommendations." 


Rely on the Digest in 


Have you been looking for one con- 
venient source of up-to-the-minute in- 
formation on market outlook? 


The Doane Agricultural Digest, then, 
is the answer for you. Final predic- 
tions on selling or buying are often 
determined just a few hours before the 
Digest's famous ‘When to Sell & Buy” 
report is in the mail to clients. 


Have you wondered what you can 
do to lower unit costs of production 
or cut down on chore labor? 


The Doane Digest is supplying this 
type of money-saving, work-reducing 
suggestions to clients from coast to 
coast. 


Digest editors, you see, are 
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YOUR operation, too! 


backed by Doane farm managers all 
over the country who face and solve 
the same problems confronting you. 


Would you like to find out more 
about the Doane Agricultural Digest? 
Well, then, send for... 


FREE SAMPLE REPORTS 


By return mail, you will be sent 
several current Digest reports plus full 
information on what the Digest is and 
what it can do for you. 


Don't delay. Write Doane today! 


Ask for "FREE SAMPLE DIGEST RE- 
PORTS." That's all there is to it. 
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Ideal Irrigation's Fieldmen Can Tell You How... 


You get big, profitable crops with 
irrigation. Experiment Station tests 
show enough moisture at critical times 
makes a big difference in corn yields. 
With proper fertilization and irriga- 
tion, you can grow 150 bushels per 
acre. An irrigation system of your own 
lets you confidently plant heavy and 
fertilize heavy to get top yields and 
profits. 

Irrigation pays off in many ways. 
You don't have to worry about crop 
failures from lack of moisture. The 
same equipment is equally good on 
hay, grain, row crops and pasture. 

Ideal offers the right type and size 
of irrigation equipment to fit your 





farm. It may be the Vermeer with its 
140’ revolving boom mounted on a 
trailer and covering two acres with up 
to '2" of rain per hour. Or, your re- 





ARE YOU THINKING ABOUT IRRIGATION? 
Wondering if it will fit your farm? What 
it will cost? What it can do for you? 
You get the answers from IDEAL. Just 
write or call the address below. No 
obligation. 











quirements may be better suited to 
Skinner 5-Star Giant Guns, other 
standard models and any of a variety 
of pumps and pipe. We have speci- 
alized in irrigation for 27 years. 


THE IDEAL EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


540 W. Grand Ave. 
PORT WASHINGTON, WISCONSIN 


Phone 107 
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You Can't Beat 





ORN is still king of the silage 
crops. On good land you 
can’t beat it. 


How can you beat a crop that 
chops 30 tons to the acre? In 
corn silage you get grain as well 
as roughage. Corn makes silage 
of almost foolproof quality. And 
it is about as palatable as any- 
thing a cow ever ate. 


Thirty tons sound pretty big? 
Well it can be done even in the 
northern states. 


Harley Chapman up in Ionia 
county, Michigan proved it when 
he plastered 2 acres with manure, 
then used 800 pounds of high 


analysis fertilizer to the acre— 


Corn for Silage 


Corn gives you big tonnage per 
acre, is easy to make, and produces 
a lot of milk and meat... 


Condensed from Capper's Farmer 
A. R. Norman 


mostly plowed down—and plant- 
ed thick. 


His 2 acres filled a 10- by 35- 
foot silo. By the standard silo 
capacity table, that comes to 30 
tons of corn silage to the acre. 


Go south a couple of hundred 
miles and 30-ton yields pop up 
quite often. 


Around Hershey, Pennsylvania, 
where summer distribution of 
rainfall is good, some growers 
have been able to show close to 
25 tons to the acre as an average 
of several years. Top growers in 
New Jersey get similar yields. 


Speaking for the area around 
Carrollton, Missouri, one hybrid 


Reprinted by permission from Capper's Farmer, 121 W. 8th Street, Topeka, Kansas 
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grower says, “A good yield should 
be over 30 tons of fresh chopped 
corn to the acre at 70 per cent 
moisture.” 


So far, we have been talking 
about corn grown without irriga- 
tion. Corn growing is still new 
on irrigated lands in California 
and Arizona. But it may catch on 
fast. Growers who have tried 
corn for silage in competition 
with other high value crops find 
they can get yields up to 45 tons 
or more. 

Roy R. Mathews in California 
had a field of irrigated corn last 
year that cut 46 tons to the acre. 
He left part of the field to ripen 
and picked it. It shelled out 216 
bushels to the acre. 

But yield is not the whole story 
with ensilage corn. Quality is 
just as important. Maybe more 
so. And quality, I believe any 
panel of experts would agree, is 
measured by the amount of grain 
in the silage. 

Corn is naturally so well suited 
to preserving itself as silage that 
we can wait until the crop is fully 
matured before harvesting. That 
is, we can wait until the grain 
is dented. After that no further 
nutrients will be added if the 
crop is left standing. 

The time to harvest is when 
the grain is at about 50 per cent 
moisture and the stalks and leaves 
around 70 to 75 per cent mois- 
ture. This is the definition given 
by C. M. Harrison, forage crops 
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specialist at Michigan State Uni- 
versity. 

It pinpoints the advice of the 
experts I consulted. Harrison 
says that corn yielding 10 tons 
of green weight will add about 
1,000 pounds of dry matter as the 
ears mature from 70 per cent 
moisture to 50 per cent. 

In farmer language, Felix Witt, 
seedsman and beef feeder of Len- 
awee county, Michigan, puts it 
this way: “Wait until corn is very 
well dented, or as near maturity 
as you can get it and still have 
the foliage green enough to keep 
well. 

“We don’t intend to shorten 
the growing season or cut the 
yield by filling silo before we get 
the maximum growth for that 
season.” 


Some dairymen cut corn for the 
silo while still in the milk stage 
in the belief that too much hard 
corn goes thru cows undigested. 
“Don’t worry about it,” says dairy 
nutritionist C. F. Huffman of 
Michigan State. He cites a study 
which showed the undigested 
grain amounted to only 6 per 
cent. 

“Even if it looks as if half the 
grain is in the gutter, pigs would 
starve behind dairy cows,” Huff- 
man remarked. “The extra 
nutrients in corn left to mature 
more than offset the loss in un- 
digested grain.” 

This doesn’t mean you should 
let corn stand until the stalks and 
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leaves are dead, or frost has dried 
up the sap. If corn gets too dry, 
add water at the silo. But it is 
typical of hybrid corn that the 
leaves and stalks are still green 
when the ears have matured. The 
point is — harvest corn for silage 
just as soon as the ears are ma- 
ture. 

Give this mature corn a fine 
cut. Fine chopping makes silage 
pack firmly in the silo so you 
don’t get spots of mold. And you 





Purdue University dairymen 
say that fall and winter fresh- 
ening pays. In 30 DeKalb 
County DHIA herds, a com- 
parison between the three 
high cows and the three low 
cows in the same herds shows 
that 67 per cent of the 90 
best cows freshened during 
the fall and winter mouths. 
Some dairymen claim an ad- 
vantage of 50 pounds of but- 
terfat per cow due to fall 
and winter calving. 





get more in. Juices flow from all 
the cut ends to aid fermentation. 

Well-fed cows don’t care for 
long pieces of stalk butt. How- 
ever, a test at Iowa State College 
on corn lacerated with a flail- 
type chopper showed that fer- 
mentation was good and the sil- 
age packed well. This type of 
silage contains some long pieces, 
but the stalks are crushed and 
battered. 


CAN’T BEAT CORN 5 


What should we plant, then, 
to get best yields of top-quality 
corn silage? 

Experts say to pick a good 
grain hybrid that matures about 
a week or 10 days later than the 
hybrids usually recommended for 
grain production in your area. 

Some hybrid corn companies 
offer special ensilage hybrids that 
not only produce a big tonnage 
with lots of grain, but have the 
added advantage of sweeter 
stalks and, in some cases, core 
leaves. 

You can stretch the green 
weight of crop by planting late- 
maturing hybrids, but you lose 
in yield of nutrients. Charles F. 
Rogers, silage specialist at the 
Ohio Experiment Station, says 
you get the maximum total di- 
gestible nutrients per acre by 
growing corn for silage that takes 
10 days longer to mature than 
the most dependable grain hy- 
brids for your area. 


Even the rather dry, very 
grainy corn silage made by Felix 
Witt yields from 13 to 15 tons 
to the acre and has gone as high 
as 18 tons in a favorable season. 

Yields in this range are excel- 
lent for Michigan where rainfall 
is typically short right when the 
crop needs it most. 

Corn harvested as silage returns 
about one-third more nutrients 
than when picked for grain. So 
it is only logical to raise silage 
corn on the best piece of ground 
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on the farm and to fertilize it to 
the limit. It is an extra high 
value crop that returns more for 
every dollar you spend to fertilize 
and control weeds. 


Thicker planting is standard 
practice for ensilage corn. But 
how thick is ideal? 

Some dairymen with sizable 
herds on limited acreage have 
been trying to stretch the crop 
year by putting in silage corn 
after an early-cut meadow crop. 

Roy Emrick, Michigan State 
University nutritionist, believes 
corn for silage will return more 
nutrients than any other crop 
that could follow an early cutting 
of grass in the same season. He 
believes it would beat Sudangrass. 

Naturally, a late-planted crop 
calls for an earlier maturing hy- 
brid to produce the highest yield 
of nutrients. A good application 
of fertilizer will help to boost the 
yield and to mature the crop in 
season. 

Beef feeders seem pretty well 
agreed on the merits of corn sil- 
age, either for conditioning cattle 
or for fattening. G. A. Brana- 
man of Michigan State says you 
can expect about 2 pounds of 
gain a day with a ration of good 
corn silage plus mineral and pro- 
tein supplement. 

Corn silage is also one of the 
most useful feeds for milk pro- 
duction. Huffman has shown that 
the grain in corn silage is just 
as valuable in the dairy ration as 
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grain from the crib. He advises 
cutting a pound of corn from the 
concentrate ration for every 10 
pounds of silage fed. 

Corn silage is a high energy 
feed. It stimulates milk produc- 
tion when fed with hay. It sup- 
plies some protein, but only about 
2 per cent. You need a protein 
supplement to balance heavy 
corn-silage feeding—16 to 18 per 
cent in the grain ration, accord- 
ing to Michigan State nutrition- 
ists. 





"Farming up and down the hill 
Puts less money in the till!” 





Huffman warns that we should 
feed a cow at least 10 to 15 
pounds of hay a day with any 
silage. Cows fed entirely on sil- 
ages seldom eat enough to get 
all the dry matter they need for 
top production. 

If you feed 15 to 20 pounds 
of good legume hay with around 
50 pounds of corn silage, you 
won’t need more than 12 to 14 
per cent protein in your grain. 

With grass silage so much in 
the limelight in recent years, some 
dairymen may be overlooking a 
chance to do more business on 
the home acres. 

On good corn land, corn as 
silage can produce a pound of 
nutrients about as cheaply as the 
best meadow crops. Yields can 
be a lot higher. That means more 
feed for a larger herd, and a big- 
ger milk check. 








What's Best Way to Harvest Corn? 





ARMERS have several choices 
in selecting corn harvesting 
methods. The most 
method, of course, is to pick and 


husk with a mechanical picker 
and put the ears in a crib for 
natural drying. 


common 


But there may be better ways. 
Farm drying units, for example, 
make it possible to pick early and 
dry artificially. Farmers who feed 
their own corn on their own farms 
often find that ensiling ear corn 
or shelled corn is desirable. 


Field shelling equipment now 
is available in a number of forms. 
Pull-type picker-shellers, mounted 
or’ self-propelled picker-shellers 
and several forms of trailer shell- 
ers are on the market. These are 
good machines and may offer you 
an efficient approach to your corn 
harvesting problem. Under Iowa 
conditions, however, field-shelled 
corn usually is too wet for safe 
storage. It must either be artifi- 
cially dried or be ensiled. 


A facts and figures comparison of 
five ways to "get in" your corn. . 


- Condensed from 


an lowa State College Bulletin 
Floyd L. Herum, Kenneth K. Barnes 


Comparing Methods. . . 


To furnish information on var- 
ious corn harvesting methods, we 
decided to compare the over-all 
costs of several corn harvesting 
methods. To do this, we included 
all operations involved in process- 
ing corn from stalk to marketable 
shelled corn or usable ensiled 
corn. These operations include 
picking, hauling, elevating, dry- 
ing, storage and shelling. 

Each of these operations in- 
volves depreciation, _ interest, 
maintenance and operating costs 
on the equipment or buildings 
used. And different methods in- 
volve different amounts of field 
losses; so these too were evalu- 
ated and compared for the var- 
ious methods. 

We selected five specific har- 
vesting methods for our compari- 
sons; they were: 

1. The conventional method 
using a mechanical picker-husker. 
The kernel moisture was consid- 
ered to be 20 per cent, and the 


Reprinted from an lowa State College Bulletin, published by 


The Agricultural Experiment Station, Ames, 
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corn was stored in a crib until 
either fed or shelled. 

2. Picking with the picker- 
husker at 26 per cent moisture 
and drying artificially in a crib 
with heated air. 

3. Picking with a corn picker 
at 30 per cent moisture, process- 
ing the corn with a stationary 
ensilage cutter and ensiling. 

4. Using a picker-sheller at a 
kernel moisture of 25 per cent 
and drying with heated air. 

5. Using the picker-sheller at 
26 per cent moisture and ensiling 
the shelled corn. 

Harvesting at high moisture 
content is one way of reducing 
field losses. Such losses result 
from: (1) loose ear loss—ears 
dropped before the picker gets in 
the field; (2) picker ear loss— 
ears knocked off by the picker 
and not recovered; (3) picker- 
sheller loss—corn shelled off the 
ears by the snapping rolls and 
crushed ears which pass through 
the rolls; and (4) sheller loss— 
corn which passes through the 
sheller in the picker-sheller. 


Here are the losses as we found 
them in picker-sheller tests. These 
patterns are typical of corn pick- 
ing losses. 

Loose ear loss increases steadily 
as corn dries. At 30% moisture, 
loss was approximately 2%, at 
10% moisture nearly 5%. Picker 
ear loss showed the same increase 
but ranged from 3% at 30% to 
about 6% at 10% moisture. 
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Picker-shelled losses decrease as 
the kernel moisture drops from 
30 to 25 per cent. This is be- 
cause, at 30-per cent kernel mois- 
ture, the cob is easily crushed and 
passes through the snapping rolls. 
Also, the shank of the ear is 
tough; this results in the kernels 
being shelled from the ear rather 
than the ear being snapped from 
the stalk. As the corn dried to 
25-per cent kernel moisture, the 
cob becomes tougher and the 





New Yorkers are getting 
sophisticated. On April | of 
this year (April Fool's Day) 
only 2,038 telephone calls 
were made to the Bronx Zoo 
asking for Mr. Lyon, Mr. Fox, 
Mr. Wolf or Mr. Baer. In 
1955, pranksters promoted 
5,738 calls. 





shank more easily broken. Fur- 
ther drying results in increased 
ease of shelling and consequent 
increase in losses of shelled corn 
at the snapping rolls. 

Thus, picker-shelled loss started 
at about 7% at 30% moisture, 
decreased to 4% at 26%, then in- 
creased to 12% in dry 10% 
moisture corn. 

Sheller losses are low through- 
out the moisture range decreas- 
ing gradually as the moisture 
content decreases to practically 
zero. 

The curve for total field losses 
shows that minimum losses occur 
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between 30 and 24-per cent mois- 
ture. But is the saving in corn 
resulting from picking at high 
moisture enough to pay for the 
cost of drying? This is one of 
the things we wanted to know. 


What We Found... 


In figuring our costs, we added 
the value of field losses to the cost 
of harvesting. Thus, the cost fig- 
ures we show are much higher 
than you’d have to pay out-of- 
pocket to get corn harvested, 
stored and dried. The compara- 
tive costs are the important things 
here. 


Of the three methods using 
conventional corn pickers, the ear 
corn silage method (No. 3) is 
consistently less expensive. Costs 
per acre ranged from $29 on 25 
acres of corn to about $20 on the 
100 acre operation. However, 
the ear corn silage must be used 
as a livestock feed to maintain 
the value of the crop; that is, the 
silage can’t be marketed. Any 
gain coming from reduced har- 
vesting expenses demands com- 
plete and economical utilization 
of the ear corn silage. 


The conventional method of 
harvest (No. 1) is less expensive 
than the pick-crib-dry-shell meth- 
od (No. 2) because the savings 
in field losses seldom equal the 
additional drying costs. Costs for 
method 1 ranged from about $35 
per acre on 25 acres to $25 on 
100 acres. Costs for method 2 
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varied from $40 on 25 acres to 
$27.50 on 100 acres. 

Using a picker-sheller at ker- 
nel moisture of 25 per cent and 
drying with heated air (method 
4) showed the high cost on a 25 
acre base of $42.50 per acre. On 
the 100-acre basis, costs dropped 
to $25 per acre. For method 5 
which used a picker-sheller at 26 
per cent moisture and ensiled the 
shelled corn, costs ranged from 
about $33 on 25 acres to only 
$22 on the 100 acre operation. 

When harvested acreage is 
above 125 acres per year, the 
picker-shell-dry-bin method is less 
expensive than the methods re- 
quiring cribbing of ear corn. The 
decrease in storage costs makes 
up a great part of this saving. 

Remember that our calcula- 
tions are necessarily based on 
some assumptions. Field losses 
are considered to be complete 
losses—making up from $8 to $10 
per acre of the total cost. This 
isn’t always true; some recovery 
may be made by turning livestock 
into the stalk fields. 

For this reason, total harvest- 
ing costs usually are somewhat 
less than indicated—depending 
on the degree and efficiency of 
field loss recovery. If we assume, 
however, that the recovery from 
all methods is reasonably similar, 
the relative differences in harvest- 
ing costs are still valid. 

In our figures, we allowed no 
value for safety from crop depre- 
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ciation because of early frost and 
wet falls. The four methods 
which include ensiling or artifi- 
cial drying eliminate corn spoil- 
age such as resulted in the 1951 
harvest season. 


Corn losses due to high mois- 
ture occasionally make the total 
cost of the conventional method 
many times as great as the other 
methods. This analysis includes 
no additional charge to the con- 
ventional method for the weather 
hazard. 


In Brief . . . 


Remember that in a bad corn 
harvesting year, early picking and 
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artificial drying may save a large 
portion of the value of the crop. 
And, when such a situation de- 
velops in the fall, it may be too 
late to change harvesting methods 
because of necessary changes in 
buildings and equipment. 

To be prepared for a bad year, 
you need to be set up for early 
harvesting and artificial drying on 
a routine basis. Our figures show 
that, at a reasonably high level 
of corn production, you can break 
even on early picking and drying 
year in and year out—and be pre- 
pared for the bad year when early 
harvesting will save as much as 
half the value of the crop. 





Seed Corn Buying Tips 


1. Buy adapted hybrids. 
labor. 


Spoiled corn is wasted feed, food, and 
Try early hybrids for late planting. 


2. Look at the maturity label on the bag. Your state law has put 


it there for your protection. 
3. Buy two or more hybrids. 
differently. 
4. Try new hybrids. 


Seasons vary and hybrids respond 


Improvements are constantly being made. 


Try new hybrids on a limited acreage the first year. 


5. Buy from a reliable source. 
want satisfied customers. 


Local dealers and reliable firms 


6. Be sure the hybrid is backed by research and field tests. Good 
hybrids are developed through years of breeding and testing. 

7. High prices and high pressure don’t prove a hybrid. Be sure 
to check performance and maturity trial results, if your state 
conducts them. 

8. Choose hybrids carefully. Your yield is limited by the yield 
potential of the hybrid you plant. 

9. Check the grade. A bushel of medium grade seed will plant 
more acres than a bushel of large grade seed. 

—University of Minnesota 














NTERSEEDING of alfalfa in 
corn is now possible with ma- 
chinery available on most farms. 


Interseeding of corn — spacing 
corn rows 60 or 80 inches apart, 
then seeding a legume between 
rows in mid-summer — has been 
practiced successfully on Upper 
Midwest farms where summer 
moisture is plentiful for three or 
four years. But it has usually re- 
quired special inter-row seeding 
equipment. 

Last spring University of Wis- 
consin experimenters, working on 
sandy soils at the Spooner station, 
produced 50-bushel corn and a 
good stand of alfalfa using a reg- 
ular corn planter, ten-foot grain 
drill, sectional roller and a weed 
sprayer. 

In addition to the good fall 
stand of alfalfa, they also retained 
the two major benefits of inter- 
seeding—(1) reduced soil erosion, 
possible by keeping ground cov- 
ered and well protected during 


Legumes can be seeded between si 
corn rows to boost per acre yields and cut 
erosion... 


Easier Interseeding with Corn 


-inch 


Condensed from The Farmer 


late summer and fall and (2) 
greater production per acre, 
brought about by eliminating 
oats, the normal legume nurse 
crop, from the rotation. 


“This makes the third year at 
Spooner when 60-inch (inter- 
seeded) corn rows have yielded 
50 bushels of grain per acre,” 
says A. M. Strommen, station 
superintendent, of his 1956 ex- 
periment. “We produced a total 
of 2,800 pounds of grain per acre 
in contrast to a 35-bushel yield 
from oats, which would be only 
1,120 pounds per acre. It would 
take 80 to 90 bushels of oats to 
equal a 50-bushel corn crop in 
total weight.” Yields of first year 
alfalfa hay, grown between 60- 
inch corn rows, have averaged 
about four tons. 


Controls Erosion 


Speaking on the values of ero- 
sion control from interseeding, 
Orville E. Hays, who has carried 
on interseeding experiments for 


Reprinted by permission from The Farmer, St. Paul 2, Minnesota 
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several years as project supervisor 
of the LaCrosse, Wis., station, 
says: “Interseeding can be ex- 
pected to reduce soil losses to less 
than half the loss from a corn- 
grain-hay rotation. In studies at 
LaCrosse more than half the ero- 
sion from a corn-grain-hay rota- 
tion has occurred in the grain 
year. By interseeding, grain is 
eliminated from the rotation. 
Land is open only from time of 
plowing for corn until the new 
seeding becomes established.” 


First, the field, which had been 
in corn the year before, was 
spring plowed and worked in the 
ordinary way. Corn was planted 
in rows 60 inches apart, using 
an ordinary planter. Two hun- 
dred pounds of 5-20-20 fertilizer 
was applied per acre at planting. 
Corn was planted at a 12,000 to 
14,000 stalks-per-acre rate (one 
kernel every seven to nine inches) 
on the sandy loam soil—a neces- 
sary increase to produce the same 
yield from rows 60 inches apart 
as from more-normal 40-inch 
rows. 

Immediately after the planting 
field was rolled to compact the 
soil. ‘This was -done to get weeds 
started growing sooner, necessary 
to help get a better weed kill 
later. 

When corn was in the two-leaf 
stage it was sprayed with one gal- 
lon of di-nitro (Premerge) per 
acre to kill weeds. 

Nothing more was done until 
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the corn was 18 inches tall, at 
which time weeds were again be- 
ginning to show. ‘Then a ten- 
foot grain drill, from which the 
two disks directly over each of 
two corn rows had been removed, 
was put into the field. The drill 
was set a little deeper than nor- 
mal—to loosen soil and destroy 
weeds—and pulled over the field 
once. It was used on a warm day. 

Two days later 150 pounds of 
ammonium nitrate per acre was 
side-dressed on the corn. The 
cultivator was set “very shallow,” 
so as not to damage corn roots 
but still leave a loose, topsoil 
mulch for both corn and the new 
seeding. 

The next day the drill with the 
disks removed was used to seed al- 
falfa at 12 pounds per acre. Three 
hundred pounds of 0-20-20 per 
acre was also applied by the drill 
at the same time. 


A sectional roller (Brillion) 
was used immediately after the 
seeding, both to firm soil around 
the legume seed, and incidentally, 
to push down any rocks which 
might give trouble in the fall 
when stalks were cut. 

Nothing more was done until 
the corn was four feet tall. Then 
it was sprayed for weeds, using 
a 20-foot boom and drop nozzles. 
“Chemical control of weeds is es- 
sential,” says Supt. Strommen, “to 
reduce competition to alfalfa 
seedlings.” 

The weedicide which gave best 
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control at Spooner last year was 
an application of two pounds per 
acre of Dalapon and one pound 
per acre of 2-4DB. That plot 
produced 59 bushels of corn (fig- 
ured at 15.5% moisture) per 
acre, plus a “normal” alfalfa 
stand. “Alfalfa seedlings were af- 
fected slightly by the weedicide,” 
says Supt. Strommen, “and some 
plants showed some yellow leaves, 
but by fall the alfalfa stand ap- 
peared normal.” 


“The interseeding method tried 


at Spooner last year can be used 
on sandy soils with success,” says 
Supt. Strommen, although “since 
1956 was the first time we used 
it, we hesitate to recommend it 
too strongly until we have tried 
it another time.” 


The ’56 method required less 
cultivation. Also, the special, 
inter-row seeder, which had been 
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used the two years before, was 
not needed. This eliminated 
build up of a small dirt ridge in 
the corn row, which had formed 
in prior years and had given 
trouble during hay harvest. 

In experiments legumes have 
not been able to compete for 
light, fertilizer or moisture when 
seeded between 40-inch corn 
rows. When put into 80-inch- 
wide corn rows the legume did 
well enough, but corn yield was 
reduced 15% to 20% because 
not enough corn plants per acre 
could be crowded into the wide- 
spaced rows. 

The direction in which corn 
rows are planted may make a dif- 
ference on legume stand. Studies 
at Iowa State College indicate 
that legumes have less chance 
when corn rows are planted east 
and west than they do when they 
are planted north and south. 





Old Folks Leaving the Farm 


The farm population as a whole has been gradually aging, with 
young folks leaving for the cities and older ones staying on the farm. 
Perhaps the social security program will help restore the balance. 

As the older folks leave the farm, their land will, of course, be 
rented or bought by neighboring farmers and added to their existing 


farms. 


Production will not be decreased; in fact, in many cases it 


will be increased. However, farmers who are able to pick up ad- 
ditional land in this way will have more economic units. 

For the country as a whole, this is exactly the adjustment agri- 
culture needs and anything which speeds it up is a good thing for 


farmers and for the rest of us. 


—From the Des Moines Register 




















to Productivity of Soil 





If your rate of planting just matches ability of land to produce 
corn, ears will weigh one-half pound, on the average. If ears aver- 
age less than one-half pound, this indicates over-planting; if ears 
average more than one-half pound, this indicates under-planting. 


To apply the “one-half pound-ear-yardstick,” the grower must 
provide : 


8,500 ears 11,475 ears 15,300 ears 
to get to get to get 
60 bushels 90 bushels 120 bushels 


For every 100 kernels planted, you may expect to harvest 85 
ears (plus or minus) ; loss or death or weakness or mishap will elim- 
inate the other 15 prospects. Therefore you normally will need to 
plant 15 per cent MORE kernels than the number of ears wanted. 
For instance: 


9,000 kernels 13,500 kernels 18,000 kernels 
to get to get to get 
60 bushels 90 bushels 120 bushels 


Here are some EXAMPLES OF PLANTER SETTINGS to 
deliver the above results: 


If drilling in 40-inch rows, space kernels: 


174 inches apart 1114 inches apart 814 inches apart 
to get to get to get 
60 bushels 90 bushels 120 bushels 
If hilling in 40 x 40-inch hills, drop alternately: 
2 and 3 kernels 3 and 4 kernels 4 and 5 kernels 
to get to get to get 
60 bushels 90 bushels 120 bushels 


John Slipher, Extension Conservationist, The Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 
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The Double-Barreled Attack on Weeds 





HE best way to produce high- 

yielding corn is to go all out 
against weeds. If cultural prac- 
tices alone aren’t enough, then 
use up-to-date chemical sprays. 
In other words, fight weeds with 
both barrels. 
Don't Overlook a Crop Rotation 

First of all, remember that a 
good crop rotation is the founda- 
tion of a good weed-control pro- 
gram. Certain weeds such as fox- 
tail, lambsquarter, pigweed, but- 
tonweed, barnyard grass, etc., 
build up in clean cultivated crops 
but can be brought under control 
when land is in legumes or pas- 
ture. Repeated clipping or graz- 
ing prevents weed seed produc- 
tion. Likewise, such weeds as yar- 
row, dandelion, ragweed, downy 
bromegrass, buckhorn, daisy flea- 
bane, build up in pastures but 
are easily destroyed in clean cul- 
tivated crops. 

Fall or early spring plowing 
helps control weeds. In fall plow- 
ing, the main consideration is to 
keep weeds which follow from go- 
ing to seed. If a killing frost 
doesn’t come, disk or harrow the 


Here's how to gang up on weeds in corn with 
chemicals and cultivation . 


Condensed from The Furrow 


E. P. Sylwester 


field to prevent these late weeds 
from producing seed. 

Start spring plowing as soon as 
the soil is friable. If a good job 
of plowing is done, the field can 
be left rough, or it can be disked 
lightly to make a smooth, firm 
seedbed that will encourage weed 
seedlings to germinate immediate- 
ly. A second disking will kill this 
first “wave” of weeds. 

Each time you work a field, try 
to time the operation to destroy 
a wave of weed seedlings. Re- 
member, every wave killed out 
in fall or early spring is just one 
less “crop” to fight later. 

Always disk and harrow lightly, 
fast and shallow. Few annual 
weeds germinate at depths great- 
er than 1% to 2 inches. Proper 
shallow disking or harrowing 
firms the seedbed, conserves mois- 
ture, and encourages weed seeds 
in the upper soil layers to ger- 
minate. Repeated, shallow disk- 
ings or harrowings on warm dry 
days have tremendous weed-kill- 
ing power. An extra harrowing 
or two ahead of planting is often 
the cheapest operation in an ef- 


Reprinted by permission from The Furrow, Moline, Illinois 
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fective weed-control program, 
since it enables the corn to get 
a head start. Of course, the num- 
ber of harrowings should be bal- 
anced against the severity of the 
weeds—harrow enough, no more. 
Excessive harrowings increase the 
costs and may compact the soil. 
Use Good Seed 

Plant good hybrid seed corn, 
adapted to your specific area and 
treated with proper insecticides 
and fungicides to insure a uni- 
form stand at an early planting 
date. Plant for capacity stand. 
By all means, avoid empty spaces 
or skips in the row. Such spaces 
invite weeds. And remember, 
each day you delay planting after 
seedbed preparation is just 24 
hours more in favor of weeds. 


After planting but before the 
corn is up, itll pay to harrow 
again. Every well-timed harrow- 
ing is death to another wave of 
weed seedlings. Harrowing is 
most effective when weeds are 
still in the “white stage,’ when 
young and tender without well- 
established root systems. If a few 
days elapse after the “before 
planting harrowing,” more weed 
seeds will have germinated and 
more seedlings will be destroyed. 

After corn has been planted 
and the area harrowed, you 
should make a choice between 
more harrowing and rotary hoe- 
ing or pre-emergent spraying with 
a chemical herbicide. Under nor- 
mal conditions, a pre-emergent 
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spray should give corn a real head 
start over its weed competition. 
However, if conditions are too dry 
after the chemical has been ap- 
plied, its effectiveness will be re- 
duced. 
Pre-Emergent Sprays Are Effective 
Such materials as Randox at 5 
pounds per acre (for grassy 
weeds) or 2, 4-D at 1 to 1% 
pounds per acre (for both grassy 
and broad-leaved weeds) or pre- 
merge at 2% to 3 gallons per 
acre (for both broadleaved and 
grassy weeds) have value in pre- 
emergent spraying (all made as 
blanket applications). If weed 
seedlings are not killed outright, 
they are stunted so that cultiva- 
tion is more effective. 


If a field is extremely weedy— 
and in most years too wet for 
good cultivating, harrowing, or 
rotary hoeing to control weeds— 
a pre-emergent spray may be just 
your answer. Such conditions 
justify trying pre-emergent spray 
with any of the chemicals men- 
tioned. Spray a small area first 
to see what it will do under your 
own conditions. Secure addition- 
al information from your county 
extension agent, as to exact dos- 
ages and best materials to use. 

When applying a pre-emergent 
spray, have the soil surface as 
clod-free as possible. Blanket 
spraying over the entire area is 
preferable since it may eliminate 
at least one cultivation. How- 
ever, over-the-row or band-spray- 
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ing will reduce the amount of 
chemical used, and thus lower its 
cost. This will, however, leave 
weedy middles to be controlled by 
cultivating. Aim to eliminate at 
least one cultivation by spraying. 
This helps recover original costs 
of the chemical. 

Harrows and Hoes 

for Fast Control 


Pre-emergent spraying as a 


blanket application usually costs . 


more than a single harrowing or 





A Seattle man is getting 
$1 a day in a court award be- 
cause a power pole cross-arm 
extends over his property 
line. He complained that it 
marred the view from his 
home. 





hoeing. On land not too severely 
infested with annual weeds, either 
of these cultural practices can 
control weeds effectively and at 
lower cost. 

If you harrow when the corn 
is small or rotary hoe after it at- 
tains some size, do the operations 
on warm dry days, preferably in 
the afternoon when the corn is 
more flexible and tolerant to such 
operations. For greatest effective- 
ness, operate the harrow or ro- 
tary hoe at speeds of 10 to 15 
miles per hour. After corn is 4 
to 5 inches high, it is best to start 
cultivating. 

Post-Emergent Sprays 
As soon as corn shows in the 
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row and until it is 3 to 5 inches 
high, it can be sprayed for con- 
trol of many broadleaved weeds 
—buttonweed, smartweed, sun- 
flower, wild buckwheat, mustard, 
morning-glory, etc. Lower dos- 
ages are used in early post- 
emergent spraying than are used 
in pre-emergent spraying. One- 
half pound of the “amine” form 
or one-quarter pound of the 
“ester” of 2,4-D per acre is suf- 
ficient. In case of a 4-pound per 
gallon concentrate of 2,4-D this 
means one pint of the “amine” 
or one-half pint of the “ester” 
per acre, either one in as much 
water as your sprayer delivers per 
acre. You don’t need drop ex- 
tensions at this time. Simply 
raise the boom and cover the en- 
tire area with a light mist. 

You should know exactly how 
much solution your sprayer ap- 
plies per acre. If you don’t know, 
calibrate the sprayer carefully as 
to amount of water used, speed, 
and pressure. This is essential for 
successful spraying. 

Cultivating Comes Next 

Naturally the better the early 
weed-control program, the easier 
cultivating will be. Cultivations 
should be fast and shallow, and 
done on bright warm days if pos- 
sible. Shallow, rapid cultivations 
kill weed seedlings quickly and 
reduce chances of injury to corn 
roots. Fast cultivating also saves 
time and throws more soil to 
rows or hills, so you don’t have 
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to cultivate as close to the corn. 
Cultivations should aim to “lay 
corn by” weed-free. 
Lay-By Spray as Last Resort 

If good controls have been 
used, there’s normally no need for 
a “lay-by” spray. Certainly you 
should estimate the best time to 
use chemical sprays for greatest 
effectiveness. This may be a pre- 
emergent spray or a spray when 
corn first comes through the soil. 
The lay-by spray, however, is an 
“ace in the hole” if other meth- 
ods have been inadequate. 

Lay-by spray is the last chance 
with regular spraying equipment. 
It is imperative to use not more 
than one-half pound of the 
“amine” or one-fourth pound of 
the “ester” of 2,4-D per acre, at 
this time, and it is necessary to 
use drop extensions on the spray- 
er boom. Highly fertilized corn, 
growing fast with plenty of mois- 
ture, may suffer some damage 
from lay-by spraying. Corn may 
become brittle and be broken off 
by high winds. So—use lay-by 
spraying only as a rescue opera- 
tion. 
Aerial or High Clearance Spray 

Late spraying, either immedi- 
ately before silking and tasseling 
or just after pollination is com- 
pleted, is seldom necessary except 
where a good many broadleaved 
weeds have germinated after lay- 
ing by. When the corn has com- 
pleted its growing upwards, spray- 
ing with high-clearance equip- 
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ment or an airplane can effective- 
ly reduce competition from weeds. 
Late spraying also prevents many 
weeds from setting seed, thus re- 
ducing the weed problem the fol- 
lowing year. This is especially 
true of such late flowering weeds 
as cocklebur and sunflowers. 

It is necessary to use higher 
dosages of 2,4-D during late spray 
because the weeds are older and 
tougher. Use at least three-fourths 
to one pound of “amine” or one- 
half to three-fourths pound of the 
“ester” of 2,4-D per acre. If high 
clearance equipment is used, set 





The average United States 
farmer today is 50 years old, 
compared with 48 in 1940, 
census figures show. 





the drop extension nozzles to 
spray the tallest growing weeds. 
With airplane application, avoid 
spray drift to adjacent sensitive 
crops. 

Weed losses in corn vary the 
country over, according to season, 
soil fertility, climatic conditions, 
etc., but commonly run from 5 to 
15 bushels per acre. Where oper- 
ators are careful stewards of their 
land and follow a good weed-con- 
trol program, losses are substan- 
tially reduced. The wise farmer 
will try out on a small basis the 
latest weed-control information 
available through his local Agri- 
cultural Extension Service. 








You Can Buy Swine Free of Disease 


What to look for and how to 
go about selecting breeding 
stock ... 





“ WANT to buy a boar free 
from disease” is the state- 
ment heard by many swine pro- 
ducers. And it’s a statement be- 
ing heard more every year. 


Recently, a large hog producer 
went out of the hog business be- 
cause of disease. When he went 
to restock his herd he had a great 
deal of trouble finding disease- 
free breeding stock. 

More and more hogmen are 
becoming conscious of this prob- 
lem and breeders are attempting 
to develop programs to offer buy- 
ers hogs from disease-free herds. 

Indiana now has a program by 
which a breeder can develop a 
certified disease-free herd. Iowa 
has instituted the plan and sev- 
eral other states are considering 
similar plans. Recognition is giv- 
en to a herd of hogs which have 
been thoroughly checked by more 
than one veterinarian. This makes 
the owner eligible to receive a 
certificate issued by the State 
Swine Association. 

Suppose you want a boar or a 


Reprinted by permission from Successful Farming, Des Moines, 
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Condensed from 
Successful Farming 


John B. Herrick, D.V.M., 
Iowa State College 


group of gilts from a disease- 
free herd. What are you going to 
look for? Check the list below 
and see how thorough you are in 
selecting healthy breeding stock. 

Hog Cholera: 

The main item for years in dis- 
case control has been hog cholera 
immunization and it is still a 
must. A number of states are 
now attempting to eradicate hog 
cholera entirely. 

Erysipelas: 

Still the most unpredictable 
disease the swine producer battles. 
More purebred breeders have 
their herds under their veterin- 
arian’s supervision for this disease. 
Immunization is definitely part of 
a control program. 

Brucellosis: 

This one is a must. A disease 
that can no longer be tolerated. 
Many breeders are developing 
certified brucellosis-free herds. 
Look for these and have little 
faith in the single test—it is the 
herd test that counts. Don’t buy 
a clean animal from an infected 


lowa 
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herd—they are dangerous. 
Leptospircsis: 

This disease is causing head- 
aches in the swine industry. It 
acts like brucellosis to some de- 
gree. The blood test should be 
correlated with clinical symptoms 





In England, a chicken killed 
a mother of five children. 
The pet white cockerel bit 
Mrs. Bowden on the leg and 
severed an artery. She bled 
to death within an hour. 





of the disease in a herd before 
a herd can be called infected. 
Rhinitis: 

One of the cries is “Where can 
I buy rhinitis-free hogs?” It is 
doubtful if all hogs have rhinitis 
—and it is doubtful if we will 
ever know the exact degree of 
infection in our herds. Appar- 
ently rhinitis is an “opportunist” 
disease. That is, it does its great- 
est damage when other factors are 
not up to par. Poor management, 
nutrition, and other diseases will 
bring rhinitis “out in the open” 
so to speak, if hogs are harboring 
it. How can you tell if hogs 
have rhinitis? You can’t always— 
an individual may look perfectly 
O.K. and still be a carrier—this 
is where herd history is involved. 
A history of sneezing, distorted 
noses in a few, nose bleeds, and 
lesions in the nostrils of pigs 
posted or slaughtered will give 
you the lead. 
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Scours or Enteritis: 

There are many different types 
of scours ranging from those due 
to poor management and defi- 
ciencies to those that are infec- 
tious and can be spread by 
breeding stock. Herd history is 
your best bet to spot possible 
trouble. 

Virus Pneumonia: 

This is an apparently new dis- 
ease to the swine belt. It can be 
spread by breeding stock, yet it 
is extremely difficult to tell with- 
out clinical examination of the 
herd and postmortem checks on 
pigs or slaughtered hogs. 

Lice or Mange: 

These is no excuse for external 
parasites on hogs, yet occasionally 
breeding swine are sold with in- 
visible evidence of external par- 
asites. 

The procurement of disease- 
free hogs for herd replacement 
is not easy. The Certified Health 
Herd has pitfalls to overcome— 
but the producer of breeding 
stock should not discard the idea 
because it is not completely fool- 
proof. 

Consider these factors when 
buying breeding stock or keeping 
animals disease-free: 

1. The number one spreader of 
disease is infected breeding stock. 

2. What is the health status 
of your own herd—are they har- 
boring disease? It is foolish to 
place healthy hogs with an in- 
fected herd. 
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3. Dogs, cows, and other ani- 
mals may bring disease to your 
farm. 

4. Raw meat or trimmings from 
your own farm are dangerous. 
Feed sterilized garbage only. 

5. Trucks, sacks, and shoes that 
have been in infected lots may 
bring you unwanted trouble. 

6. Water from contaminated 
lots may seed down your premises 
with disease. 

7. Buy or make some signs in 
bold print simply stating “Keep 
out—Disease Control.” Swine 
producers should maintain a 
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quarantine area for at least 30 
days before adding new stock to 
the herd. 

Swine production is becoming 
highly specialized. Rate of gain 
and feed utilization is all impor- 
tant. Hogs harboring disease are 
not efficient. Swine producers 
should sit down with their veter- 
inarians and map out a program 
that fits their herd and their 
farm. Meanwhile, get behind 
your swine organizations and 
livestock committees and aid and 
promote programs that will pro- 
vide healthy herds. 





1957 Fly Season Recommendations 


“Artificial fog” is going to keep more cows more comfortable 
this summer, according to E. H. Fisher, University of Wisconsin in- 


sect control specialist. 


He figures that flies and mosquitoes can 


cause as much as a 20 per cent milk production loss. 
Dairymen are using “barn fogging” just before milking to curb 


this loss, he says. 
spray on walls and ceilings. 


With barn fogging, you don’t need a residual 
Fogging also gives cows a protective 


coat to ward off flies and mosquitoes after returning to pasture. 
For fogging, a farmer uses a four-nozzle unit, suspended in the 





center of the barn to put out a layer of fog just below the lowest 
beams. The nozzle unit is connected to a compressor. Spray for 
the fogger contains one per cent piperonyl butoxide plus a tenth of 
a per cent pyrethrins, says Fisher. 

This spray can also be applied to animals with either a hand 
plunger, or a knapsack sprayer. The treadle sprayer requires a 
mixture five to ten times as strong. 

In other fly control news, Fisher reports that methoxychlor and 
lindane are not now approved for fly or lice control on milking 
dairy cattle. These sprays can be used on the barn when the cattle 
are not in. However, Fisher feels that a residual spray like Diazinon, 
Dipterex, or malathion will do a better job on barn walls and ceilings. 

—Uniwversity of Wisconsin 
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By Norm Krousz 


Seventh of a series on farm law by Norm Krauz of the University of 


Illinois Extension Service. 
ditions in mind. 


Articles are prepared with Illinois con- 
Laws in your state may differ. 


Compensation to Tenants for Disturbance 


Compensation for disturbance 


is a payment made by the land- 
lord to the tenant when the ten- 
ant is forced to quit the farm 
through no fault of his own. For 
example, a landlord may wish to 
place his son on the farm, or re- 
turn to farming himself for social 
security. 


The payment is based on the 
theory that in a_ well-settled 
country where farms are not 
readily available, owners of land 
have an increased responsibility 
with regard to the tenure of the 
people who live on and operate 
their land. A notice to quit, even 
if given six months or more before 
the term ends, no longer affords 
adequate protection for the ten- 
ant with a large investment in 
machinery, equipment and ani- 
mals. 


Damages payable should be 
based on several factors, among 
them length of tenure, general 
availability of farms, cost of mov- 
ing and loss to tenant through 
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inability to find a farm that will 
fit his present equipment, ma- 
chinery and livestock. The Eng- 
lish law sets one year’s rent as a 
minimum disturbance payment. 
This probably would be too high 
under present conditions in Illi- 
nois and the corn belt. 

If the tenant is forced to move 
and another farm is available, the 
payment could be only the cost of 
moving. If another farm is not 
available, an additional payment 
based on the factors mentioned 
above could be set out as a fixed 
amount in the lease. This would 
provide considerable incentive for 
the landlord to help the tenant 
find a new farm. 

A law requiring a disturbance 
payment would not be entirely 
without precedent in Illinois— 


the guarantee of “quiet enjoy- 
ment” contained in a deed is sim- 
ilar in principle and purpose, ex- 
cept that it applies to the grantor- 
grantee relationship. 























They Shoot for X-tra Corn Yields 





EAVY stands of corn backed 

up with plenty of fertilizer 
have meant an average of 77 ex- 
tra bushels of corn per acre over 
the last four years for the Ejck- 
hoffs of Fillmore Co., Minn. Emil 
Rickhoff and sons Donald and 
Virgil have the figures to prove 
that it pays off big when you 
match stand and fertilizer to soil 
and moisture. 


The Eickhoffs are star per- 
formers in Minnesota’s X-tra 
yield contest. Judged on the 
basis of increase in yield over an 
unfertilized check plot, Eickhoffs 
have placed in the top three in 
all four years the contest has been 
running. Their increase in yield 
has been from 47 to 99 bu. per 
acre. Figured with $1.40 corn, 
the extra profit, after paying for 
the fertilizer, has averaged just 
over $75 an acre. 


Last year the Eickhoffs’ test 


The Eickhoff's extra yields mean 


extra profits... 


Condensed from Massey-Harris Farm Profit 


Lee Schwantz 


field made 160 bu. per acre. 
Boosted along with 890 lbs. of fer- 
tilizer and good rainfall, it out- 
yielded an unfertilized check plot 
by 99 bu. Profit above fertilizer 
cost was $93.60 per acre. 


Forty-five other Minnesota 
farmers made above 140 bushels 
and over half of the 269 entries 
in the contest topped 120 bushels. 


Looking over the records of the 
contest, Dr. Charles Simkins of 
the University of Minnesota ob- 
serves, “The greatest single lesson 
we’ve learned is that it takes high 
plant populations to get the big 
yields.” 

Yields averaged 67 bu. when 
stands were around 10,000 stalks 
per acre; when stands were boost- 
ed to 16,000 plants, yields jumped 
20 bu. to 87 bu. Spending an 
extra 50c for more seed produced 
20 bu. more corn. 


Donald Eickhoff sets 18 to 19,- 





FERTILIZER USED 
Year Lbs. per acre Cost Fertilized 
1953 160 $18.55 126.05 bu. 
1954 300 $33.00 147.8 bu. 
1955 300 $36.00 112.1 bu. 
1956 890 $45.00 160.1 bu. 


YIELD RESULTS PROFIT 
PER ACRE 
Check Difference $1.40 corn 
72.4 bu. 47.6 bu. .64 
58.5 bu. 89.3 bu. 92.02 
50.1 bu. 62.0 bu. 50.80 
61.1 bu. 99.0 bu. 93.60 





Reprinted by permission from Massey-Harris Farm Profit, 1025 Empire Bidg., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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000 stalks per acre as his goal 
when he climbs on the planter. 
He drills 1 kernel every 8 inches 
to reach that population. Actu- 
ally, he did even better last year 
with a final stand count of just 
over 20,000 plants. 


Donald doesn’t believe in deep 
planting. He drops kernels less 
than 1-inch deep. Sometimes he 
can even see kernels on the sur- 
face. Shallow planting brings 
plants up quicker and helps kick 
them off to a fast start. 


HOW TO PLANT FOR BIG HARVESTS 


Yield Goal Planter Kernels Plants 
Bu. Setting for Planted Per Acre 
per acre 40 rows per acre at harvest 
100-125 3 every 22” 21,500 17,500 
80-100 2 every 18” 17,500 14,000 
60-80 2 every 21” 15,000 12,500 
40-60 3 every 40” 11,500 10,000 


Once the corn is up, Donald 
makes sure it isn’t pruned with 
the cultivator. “We never culti- 
vate any more than is necessary,” 
he says. “And we always use 
shallow sweeps close to the row.” 
Last year some of the corn was 
cultivated only once; some of it 
was weeded three times. 

The Eickhoff land is in a sec- 
tion of the Corn Belt that gets 
good rainfall almost every year. 
It also is contoured to save mois- 
ture and is heavily fertilized. That 
means heavy stands are relatively 
safe. You’ll want to match your 
stand to your own fertility and 
moisture situation. 
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E. R. Duncan, Iowa State ag- 
ronomist, says there’s not much 
point in going above 10,000 ker- 
nels if you average 40 to 50 bu. 
corn and do not plan to boost 
your use of fertilizer. You can 
get that with 3 kernels per hill 
checked in 40-inch rows. 


If your farm is in the 60-bushel 
range, 14,000 stalks offer a better 
chance for increased yields. Above 
this level, you’ll want to power- 
check or drill since the 4 stalks 
per hill you need for 16,000 stand 
is too many for good yields. 

There’s not much point in go- 
ing above 20,000 stalks even on 
the best land. In Illinois tests, 
no hybrid has done better at 25,- 
000 stalks than at 18 to 20,000. 

These figures are stalks per 
acre at harvest time. You must 
plant more kernels to get that 
kind of stand. Most agronomists 
say you have to plant an extra 
15%. The chart with this article 
shows typical planting rates for 
various stands. 

Your planter manual or seed 
corn tag will tell you what plates 
and settings you need to get the 
desired number of kernels in the 
ground. But be sure to check 
the calibration. Even a small er- 
ror can be dangerous when you 
are up in the 16 to 18,000 range. 
A poor adjustment might throw 
you above 20,000 plants and that 
could cause trouble if weather 
turns dry. . 

Robert White, Michigan ag en- 
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X-TRA 


gineer declares, “Shifting the av- 
erage spacing between kernels 
only a quarter of an inch changes 
plant population 500 stalks per 
acre.” White also has studied the 
effect of speed and concludes that 
3 m.p.h. is about as fast as a 
planter should go. “You lose 800 
plants per acre for each 1 m.p.h. 
above that speed,” he reports. 


Provide enough plant food for 
your big stand. The Eickhoffs 
follow soil test results—and that’s 
good practice for any farmer. 


Their usual plan is to put on 250 
Ibs. of 5-20-20 plus 100 lbs of 
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stepped this up last year on their 
X-tra yield corn using 890 Ibs. 
as follows: 200 lbs. of 0-0-60 
and 250 lbs. of 5-20-20 broadcast 
before plowing; 200 Ibs. of 5-20- 
20 in the planter; 240 lbs. an- 
hydrous ammonia on June 15. 
The Eickhoffs farm 480 acres 
near Fountain, Minn. They grow 
about 175 acres of corn, some of 
it on land that cost only $27 per 
acre 10 years ago. Their liming 
and fertilization program has 
built up this land to the 100-bu. 
level. Now it can support the 
kind of thick stands that mean 
high-profit corn yields, year after 





anhydrous ammonia. They year. 





Test Results on Shortfed Charbray Steers 


Fourteen Charbray steer calves posted an average daily gain of 
2.13 pounds during an 84-day fattening period and showed an av- 
erage 210-day weaning weight of 525 pounds, report Texas A & M 
Animal -Husbandmen O. D. Butler and J. K. Riggs. 

The calves were full-fed a fattening ration composed of cotton- 
seed meal, ground sorghum grain, sorghum silage, and alfalfa hay. 
Steamed bonemeal and salt were available free choice and creep 
feeding was practiced irregularly during part of the suckling period. 

Butler says the calves showed an overnight shrink of 3.4 per cent 
and dressed 60.3 per cent. Carcasses averaged Low Good grade, 
he adds, and percentage of round was about 27.61 per cent or two 
per cent higher than other slaughtered cattle studied. Yield of 
loin, rib, and round was 51.41 per cent. 

Loin steaks and chuck roasts from one Average Good and three 
Low Good grade carcasses were rated from “good” to “very good” 
for tenderness and general desirability by a panel of families. Score- 
card for the “eating desirability” test included adjectives of excel- 
lent, very good, good, medium, poor, very poor, and unacceptable. 

—Texas A & M College 
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OR YEARS 


the common 

method of processing feed on 
the farm was to load the grain 
on a wagon, haul it to a shed 
where the feed mill was located 
and shovel the load into the mill. 


Since it took so much time to 
handle the ingredients, the only 
way to save time was to use a 
lot of power and cut down grind- 
ing time. This theory on power 
application did not lend itself to 
using electric motors as a source 
of power. Likewise, hand-fed 
mills powered by 5 or 7% hp 
single phase motors were too time 
consuming. 

Clareuce J. Lavy, an Ohio 
farmer, who with his sons feed 
1200 to 1500 head of hogs a year, 
wanted to make farm feed pro- 
cessing practical and completely 
mechanized. At the same time he 
wanted to do it with electric 
power. He examined a completely 
automatic system, then adapted 
equipment to semi-automatic op- 
eration and his own situation, 


One 5 hp and three 4 hp motors 


Ton on Feed Processing 


Plan your system to eliminate unnecessary 
handling ... 


Condensed from Electricity On The Farm 


Lowell D. Overmyer 


turn out feed at the rate of 2500 
lbs. per hour, all by pushirig a 
button. 

Shelled corn and either oats 
or barley are stored in two over- 
head hopper bottom bins. Protein 
concentrate is handled in 100 bb. 
bags, but a 4” auger, 12 ft. long 
is used to put the supplement into 
a bin that feeds a metering de- 
vice. Three meters, one for each 
of the three ingredients are used 
to proportion out the material. 
These meters work on a volume 
basis. A 5-inch canvas belt car- 
ries the grain under an adjustable 
gate that does the measuring. 
After metéring, a 4-inch horizon- 
tal auger blends the mixture and 
moves it to the mill for further 
processing. 

Hammer Mill is Heart of System 

The actual grinding is done by 
a hammer mill powered by a 5 
hp motor. The capacity of this 
system is controlled by adjusting 
the rate of feed to run the motor 
at its rated amperage input as in- 
dicated by an ammeter. 


Reprinted by permission from Electricity On The Form, 305 E. 45th St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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F ‘amily Farm 1957 Style 





HE EXPERTS 


speculate 
“What is going to happen 
to the family farm in the coming 
years when automation gets into 
full swing in barns and fields?” 
They ask, “How can a family put 
up the money to buy a big, pro- 
ductive farm, then spend that 
much more for equipment?” 


The answers to these questions, 
viewed with alarm by the experts, 
have been laid on fhe line by 
members of the William F. Renk 
family of Sun Prairie, Wisconsin. 
This 92-year-old farm is getting 
huskier every year. Ideas that 
seem to sprout as fast as corn in 
June have turned the 1118 acres 
into an operation that passed a 
$600,000 gross in the fiscal year 
ending in June, 1956. 


This family of professional 
farmers have no other irons in 
the fire. They have made a study 
of their land, their costs, their 
talents and the markets near 
them. Their farming plan for 
1957 is based on an income dis- 


If you think the family farm can't compete, 
read about the Renks.. . 


Condensed from Farm Quarterly 


Fred Knoop 


tribution of, roughly, 58 per cent 
hybrid corn, small grain and grass 
seed production and sales to 
cther farmers in the upper tier of 
the Middle States, 38 per cent 
beef and hogs, and 4 per cent 
a dairy operation. 

Renk farming, in a couple of 
words, is Al- 
most daily contacts with research 
men at the University of Wiscon- 
sin, with Chicago and Madison 
buyers, with the feed suppliers, 
and a constant probing for more 
economical methods of feeding 
and production keep the opera- 
tion extremely flexible and able 
to change, buy, or sell as the situ- 
ation demands. 


“flexible farming.” 


To see what gives this farm 
its vigor, we have to look in on 


the members of the family. Wil- 
liam F. Renk is 82, yet he makes 
a daily round of the farm and 
he greets every guest who comes 
on business, or just to look. His 
father, Nicholas Renk, started 


Reprinted by permission from Farm Quarterly, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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putting the big farm together in 
1864. 

When Nicholas died in 1888, 
he had a farm of 297 acres. There 
was a fine herd of Shorthorn 
cattle and several flocks of Shrop- 
shire sheep. His sons, William 
and Henry, were already farming 
it along with a sister, Catherine. 

In 1898, when William gradu- 
ated with honors from the short 
course in Agriculture at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, things be- 
gan to happen. With his brother, 
Henry, he bought their first im- 
ported purebred Shropshire sheep 
to add to the grade flock. In 
that year they established a 
Milking Shorthorn herd, and 
erected the first upright stone silo 
in the country. The silo was a 
good investment; it cost $138. 
Today it still carries 145 tons for 
the Angus breeding herd in the 
farm lot. 


In 1901, William Renk married 
a girl from a nearby farm, Caro- 
line Derr. Four children were 
born in the busy farming years 
that followed: Walter, Robert, 
Wilbur, and a daughter, Marion. 

In 1906 the Renks imported 
20 Hampshire sheep from Eng- 
land and established the breeding 
line that was tops at the state 
fairs and International in Chi- 
cago. In 1907 and 1909, William 
Renk made trips to England to 
select the top animals from 
Hampshire flocks there. In 1910, 
Henry Renk’s health was such 
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that he offered to sell out his part 
of the farm. William Renk bought 
him out, and the “& Sons” was 
added to the farm name. 

The sheep and grain operations 
continued to grow. A feed lot for 
handling Western sheep was built 
in nearby Columbus, Wisconsin, 
and as many as 18,000 were fat- 
tened in a year. Purebred. sheep 
were sold all over the country and 
twice a year an auction ring was 
set up in the machine shed on 
the Renk farm. Buyers outbid 





Been to Florida lately? In 
1881, saw manufacturer Ham- 
ilton Disston bought four mil- 
lion acres of Kissimmee-Okee- 
chobee-Everglades land for 
one million dollars. That's 


25 cents an acre. 
i 





each other to make Renk sheep 
the top-priced animals for a num- 
ber of years. William Renk was 
honored in 1938 as one of the na- 
tion’s great breeders and his pic- 
ture was hung in the Saddle and 
Sirloin Club in Chicago. 

But times and markets changed. 
The sheep operation was closed 
out at its high point; the Shrop- 
shires were dispersed in 1948. In 
1952, the Suffolks and Hamp- 
shires were dispersed at the high- 
est average prices ever paid in 
an auction sale for these breeds. 
The Renks have never felt that 
the pride of accomplishment 
should freeze the farm into any 
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rigid program. Besides, farming 
operations had changed; the mar- 
ket no longer was absorbing lambs 
and mutton at high prices. 


The important reason for going 
out of the sheep business was 
the revolution in farming that 
swept through the Midwest, start- 
ing in 1932. In that year, in 
Iowa County, down in south- 
western Wisconsin, there were 10 
acres of hybrid seed corn grown. 
The next year the Renks were in 
the hybrid seed corn business. The 
ears of corn from their first 10- 
acre field were hung on strings-in 
the barn, then carefully shelled 
by hand, graded, checked for ger- 
mination, and packed. This first 
hybrid seed corn sold for $15 and 
$16 a bushel. 

Seed corn was not a new crop 
for the Renks. They had retailed 
and wholesaled Wisconsin Gold- 
en Glow for years, but hybrid 
corn was something new. Farm- 
ers came from miles around to 
see it growing. And when it was 
harvested, the skeptics had to eat 
their stories. Here by a simple 
substitution of one bushel of 
golden seed for another, yield of 
60 to 70 bushels was upped to 
100 to 125 bushels. It took no 
more work; no more cultivating; 
just more ears to pick and sell 
or feed. It was as simple as that! 

Renk Hybrids grew by’ leaps 
and bounds, and with them the 
amount of roughage left over as 
waste or roughage feed. That 
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was the prime reason the big 
herds of feeder cattle were 
brought onto the farm. They 
could do a better job with rough- 
age than the sheep could. 


Another big change came to 
the Renk operation soon after the 
hybrids arrived. Walter and Wil- 
bur graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin Agricultural 
College. Robert had attended 
for a year. Farming as a bus- 
iness didn’t look too good in the 
30’s, not to three young men with 
ability and ambition. 

Says Walter Renk, “Things 
were tough in those days. Wil- 
bur, Robert, and I called a meet- 
ing to talk over the whole idea 
of planning ahead. From that 
meeting came the idea to set up 
a farm family corporation. As 
far as we knew, it was the first 
family farm in the country to be 
incorporated. The incorporation 
is the backbone of this farm. 
From the time we put it into 
force, we all knew where we 
stood. 

“All three of us stayed on the 
farm. Wilbur took charge of the 
hybrid seed corn production and 
sales. Robert, who is the mechan- 
ical one, took over our growing 
machinery line-up. I took on the 
management, along with Dad. 
We have elected officers. We 
work for a salary. We have stock 
and each owns shares. 

“When you draw up incorpo- 
ration papers for a farm, you put 
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everything down in black and 
white and avoid the possibility 
of family quarrels at some later 
date. 

“So what happens when one 
of our children wants to go to 
work for the farm? Take my son, 
John. He graduated from Wis- 
consin Agricultural School, spent 
two years in the army, then went 
back and took his Master’s De- 
gree. He is interested in hogs. 
We sat down and talked over 
having him as our hog manager. 
He had new ideas based on the 
work he had done with some of 
the top men at the University. 
We handle around 1500 hogs a 
year that we buy as feeder pigs. 
John thought we should raise 
some. So we hired him on a 


salary. He’s done a good job, - 


fattening 500 pigs here this year 
and didn’t lose a one. The next 
question that you may ask is how 
does John get some stock in the 
corporation? It’s just like any 
other business. He would have 
to buy some from me, from one 
of the other members, or he 
would have to be given some. 
“We gradually expanded. 
Through the °40’s and ’50’s we 
added acreage, when we found 
farms right near us that were for 
sale. Now we have a total of 
1,118 tillable acres.” 
The Beef-Hog Operation 
“Farming is a rush business,” 
says Walter Renk. “We are al- 
ways looking for ideas that will 
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save us time. Our beef cattle 
operation has proved to be the 
one in which we can do most of 
our work with machinery. With 
two men on tractors pulling self- 
unloading wagons and one man 
at the trench silo loading the wa- 
gons, we can feed all of our cattle 
—as many as 1500 during the 
year—in about an hour. 

“Our cattle buying and feed- 
ing program is tailored to the 
conditions as we see them each 





Holstein steers make good 
beef and feed out well, leav- 
ing a good profit for the 
cattleman, reports Colorado 
A & M College. 





year. To trace through the 
cattle we sold in the fall of °56, 
I'll go back to the fall of ’55. 
I went out to Wyoming, Mon- 
tana, and Nebraska and bought 
our good cattle. There were 543 
steer calves, averaging 420 
pounds. They cost us $20.35 a 
hundred by the time they were on 
our farm in Sun Prairie. There 
were 152 heifer calves averaging 
342 pounds that cost $18.66 on 
the farm. There were 88 year- 
lings averaging 676 pounds, cost- 
ing $18.56. Then we filled out 
our lots with the very plain cattle 
from southwestern Wisconsin and 
eastern Iowa. They cost us 
$12.43 a hundred delivered here. 
They weigh anywhere from 400 
to 700 pounds. 
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“All heifers must be tested for 
Bangs, or be calfhood vaccinated, 
but we don’t worry about ship- 
ping fever shots. With modern 
drugs, it is easy to stop any cases 
that do develop. We start cattle 
by sorting them by lots, similar 
in size and disposition. The first 
feed they get is pure bran in the 
bunks. This is cooling, bulky and 
laxative, just what they need after 
the trip. We give them rough 
hay. We put baking soda in 
their drinking water. After a 
couple of days we put about 1/3 
oats into 2/3 bran, about 2 
pounds per animal over a 
period of a week. After a week 
or so, we turn them out in 
the cornstalk fields. This is what 
they like; they are used to the 
open spaces, and they do well in 
the winter months without any 
shelter. After they have seen hogs 
through fences, we put some in 
the stalk fields with them. They 
would be scared of hogs at first. 


“We don’t usually start feed- 
ing silage out of the big 3500-ton 
trench silo until well into Decem- 
ber when the cattle have cleaned 
up the dropped corn and leaves. 
Then each one gets 2 lbs of a 
grain and concentrate mixture on 
top of 30 lbs of silage. In a nor- 
mal year our beef cattle would 
zo on a heavier grain ration, just 
at the time they were put in pas- 
ture in May. We would build up 
the grain to 10 pounds per animal 
and start feeding stilbestrol, 10 
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milligrams per animal per day. 
They would finish on this feed 
in 4 or 5 months. The steers 
would weigh around 1200 pounds 
and heifers 900 to 1000. But this 
year we had to change our feed 
set-up; we’re flexible on that as 
well as anything else. With corn 
at $1.56 ($1.58 a bushel in June) 
we just delayed going on our 
heavy corn ration until we had 
some new corn in August. We 
still had lots of grass silage so 
we substituted that instead. This 
slowed down our gains a little 
but it saved a lot of money. You 
see, we count on buying most of 
this summer finishing corn lo- 
cally.” 


“By the time October rolled 
around last fall we had several 
hundred cattle ready to sell. And 
the prices had come back.” 
Dairying Is Steady 

In 1945, the Renks went into a 
two-farm dairy operation, taking 
a dive upstream when many 
dairymen were going into less 
labor-consuming activities. 

Says Walter Renk, “Al Motl 
started with us then. He is still 
with us, running the dairy with 
one other man to help at milking 
time. We shipped over 500,000 
pounds of milk last year. Our 60 
Holsteins averaged 386 pounds of 
butterfat on DHIA test. It’s an- 
other way to spread our risk. 

‘We have 92 animals; we milk 
42 the year ‘round. We have 
culled and built up our herd on 
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DHIA testing. Our aim is to go 
to pen-type housing and elim- 
inate handwork cleaning up be- 
hind all those cows in stanchions. 
We could clean out a loafing barn 
in half a day and save hours of 
hard work.” 


Field Accounts 

To get the Renk’s field and 
farming story, look up Robert 
Renk. He will most likely be 
either riding or checking one of 
the farm’s 13 tractors or other big 
pieces of equipment. For ex- 
ample, last fall when the corn 
crop was yielding 150 to 175 
bushels, the old picker just 
wouldn’t do the job. “We tried 
out several,” says Robert Renk, 
“and the one that worked for us 
was a new two row Oliver. 
Hooked behind our Oliver Diesel 
tractor, it could walk through the 
heaviest corn without jamming 
up. 
“Our farming year begins right 
after we get back from the Inter- 
national in Chicago,” says Rob- 
ert.” When we get home, every- 
one pitches in and we take soil 
samples from every field on the 
place—no exceptions. We send 
these samples to the University 
with these facts: What was on 
the field last year; manure spread 
on the field during the year, and 
what crop goes on it next year. 
For fields that are going into 
corn, we ask for a 100 bushel pre- 
scription. 

‘All of this becomes part of 
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our Field Accounting Sheets. 
There is a master sheet for each 
year. This lists the 34 different 
fields, from 15 acres to 80 acres, 
each with the fertilizer recom- 
mendations — broadcast, starter, . 
side-dress required—we get from 
the University, the lime require- 
ments, the manure we have 
hauled, and the record of every 
activity and yield on each field. 

“We have found this account- 
ing sheet the most valuable guide 
in our work. We have to know 
what fertility we are depositing 
and withdrawing from each field. 





The federal budget for the 
next fiscal year calls for 
around 72 billion dollars, of 
which 5 billion is for the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 





“We keep complete cost ac- 
counting records on all of our 
farm operations. We have found 
that we have cut our silage-mak- 
ing costs in half since we went 
into our 3500-ton trench silo and 


bulk handling machines. We 
make silage for $4.50 a ton now, 
laid in the silo. That includes 
general farm overhead. Farming 
is a low-income business and the 
only chance for a better income 
is to produce a big volume of 
the items you are best equipped 
to handle. We have to be effi- 
cient in every operation. We 
build better efficiency by hiring 
people who have know-how and 
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who want to know how we want 
to do things. We have 11 men 
and their families living on the 
farm the year ’round.” 


The Corn Business 

Wilbur Renk’s special province 
is the production and selling of 
seed corn. It’s a personal job all 
the way through. In corn-pick- 
ing time, you'll find him on a 
stool just ahead of the sheller, 
checking the endless belt, with its 
thousands of ears of corn passing 
by. If he spots a bad ear, he 
pulls it out. 

Selling the corn requires sales 
meetings around Wisconsin and 
surrounding states. Wilbur has 
three full-time sales supervisors 
and 304 salesmen. “It’s a selling 
job where you can’t expand your 
total market,” says Wilbur. “In 
fact, you’ve got the Soil Bank 
cutting it down. You’ve got to 
take sales volume away from 
someone else if you want to grow. 
That takes quality, service, and 
every kind of help you can give 
a customer. We like to have our 
customers see what we grow on 
our own fields. We haven’t any 
family secrets we wouldn’t be 
willing to share.” 

Two years ago the Renks de- 
signed a feed mill to tie in with 
the drying and storage building. 
These facilities are in constant 
use. The feed mill makes up fresh 
feed as it is needed all through 
the year. The mill and building 
cost $42,000. Practically all guess- 
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work is taken out of mixing by 
having automatic weighing 
switches do the power cut-off 
when enough of each ingredient 
is metered out. For large amounts 
of additives, a time clock device 
will weigh a measured amount in 
a predetermined number of sec- 
onds, 


“Our feed mill is flexible like 


the rest of the operation,” says 
Walter Renk. “We are on the 
lookout for new ideas and ways 
to cut our feeding and production 
costs. If we run into a high price 
on any of our feed ingredients 
then we change the formula, like 
we did when corn went up last 
summer. Then we used grass sil- 
age to carry us through to the 
new corn. If we find a new de- 
velopment like stilbestrol, we give 
it a try, in a small way at first. 
If it’s good, it’s put on the pro- 
gram. 


Every farmer is faced with the 


problem of constant rushing—to 
get plowing done, to get seeds 
planted, to get ensilage in, to get 
corn picked. But if he’s making 
money today it is coming from 
the time he takes to get away 
from the rushing to stop, think 
and look for places where he can 
save a penny a pound on the beef 
or pork he is producing, or in 
making a machine do an opera- 
tion that was done by hand. Any 
job that we can’t do from a trac- 
tor seat is under suspicion. 








Sound Grain Mixtures for 





OME -GROWN grains are 

available on most dairy 
farms. Dairymen should make ef- 
ficient use of these grains in their 
concentrate mixtures. It is im- 
portant that such mixtures are 
economically as well as nutrition- 
ally sound. 


Let us assume there is an ade- 


quate supply of corn and oats 
available in about equal amounts 
on a dairy farm. The roughage 
fed on this farm is fair or average 
in quality and consists of mixed 
hay, grass and corn silage. Thus, 
a grain mixture containing 14 per 
cent crude protein is needed in 
this particular situation. A 
sample formula, which would be 


nutritionally and economically 
satisfactory, would be as follows: 
Ingredient Pounds 
Corn and cob chop 800 
Ground oats 835 
Soybean oil meal 325 
Salt 20 
Dicalcium phosphate 20 
Molasses 0-200 


Dairy Cattle... 


You can save important money with 


home grown grains .. . 


Condensed from Science for the Farmer 


Richard S. Adams 


Now let’s examine this formula 
in greater detail: 


(1) Does it suit our grain sup- 
ply? Yes, it calls for nearly equal 
parts of corn and oats. If we 
had twice as much corn as oats, 
the formula would be adjusted 
accordingly within reasonable 
limits. 

(2) Does it contain adequate 


amounts of net energy? Yes, 
most home grown grains are rel- 
atively high in net energy. The 
same is true for oil meals and 
good quality commercial supple- 
ments. 


(3) Does it have sufficient pro- 
tein? Yes, the mixture contains 
approximately 14 per cent crude 
protein. This should be adequate 
to balance the roughage being fed 
on the example farm. The pro- 
tein content of the grain mixture 
should be adjusted according to 
the type and quality of roughage 
used. Thus, it will vary from 10 
per cent with excellent quality 
legume roughage to 18 per cent 


Reprinted from Science for the Farmer, Pennsylvania State University, University Park, Po. 
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with poor quality roughage and 
corn silage. 

It should be added that the 
protein contained in this mixture 
is of satisfactory quality for dairy 
cattle feeding. Since cattle over 
10 to 12 weeks of age are essen- 
tially functioning as ruminants, 
protein quality is not a problem 
in feeding dairy cows. Billions 
of rumen micro-organisms under- 
go digestion in the true stomach 
and intestinal tract of the cow. 
The amino acids derived from the 
protein within these organisms 
effectively complement those 
found in the feed on normal ra- 
tions. 


(4) Is there enough variety? 
Variety (a large number of in- 
gredients) is necessary from the 
standpoint of taste only. Since 
corn, oats and soybean oil meal 
are relatively palatable feeds, 
there is no need for more ingredi- 
ents in the example formula. 

(5) Is it sufficiently bulky? 
Under most circumstances, this 
formula has adequate bulk to 
keep cows in a slightly laxative 
condition. Corn and cob chop 
and oats contain appreciable 
amounts of crude fiber and 
should be considered as reason- 
ably bulky feeds. The roughage 
portion of the ration often pro- 
vides sufficient bulk for dairy 
cows. 

(6) Does it include adequate 
minerals? The greatest need for 
minerals in dairy cattle feeding 
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is for salt. This has been in- 
cluded in the mixture. If a trace 
mineralized salt can be purchased 
for very little more than com- 
mon salt, it may be wise to use 
it as insurance against a border- 
line trace mineral deficiency. It 
is difficult to justify the purchase 
of expensive trace mineral supple- 
ments unless a deficiency is 
known to exist on the farm. 

The dicalcium phosphate in 
the formula is used as a source 
of supplemental calcium and 
phosphorus. Sometimes a com- 
mercial mineral supplement con- 
taining adequate amounts of cal- 
cium, phosphorus and trace min- 
erals can be obtained at prices 
close to that of dicalcium phos- 
phate or steamed bone meal can 
be fed free-choice. 


(7) Is it an economical form- 
ula? At present, it would be an 
economical one in many areas. 
Ear corn prices are reasonable. 
Oat prices, however, are not as 
favorable in many sections. As 
often the case in recent years, 
soybean oil meal is one of the 
cheapest sources of protein today. 
Another oil meal or a commercial 
supplement could have been used 
in the example formula if they 
were more economical. 

The cost of the extra mineral 
supplementation required when 
using an oil meal should be con- 
sidered in determining the most 
economical protein buy. Only a 
limited amount of molasses, if 
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any, should be used in the ex- It should be evident from this 
ample mixture in view of unusu- presentation that considerable 
ally high molasses prices that are savings can be made through the 
expected to remain for several efficient use of home-grown grain 
months. in dairy cattle feeding. 





Combination Cooled Bulk Tanks Recommended 


Bulk milk tanks using both water and air to cool the com- 
pressor seem to be the most economical kind. In tests conducted 
by farm engineers at the University of Wisconsin, the combination 
of air and water cooling had several advantages. 

Engineers C. O. Cramer and S. A. Witzel say direct expansion 
tanks cooled with air alone took 45 per cent longer than combination- 
cooled tanks to cool milk to the required temperature in summer. 
The water plus air cooling arrangement made it possible to use a 
smaller compressor than with air cooling only. 

A two horsepower compressor is satisfactory for a 200-gallon direct 
expansion tank cooled with both air and water. A three-fourths 
horsepower compressor is too small for a 250-gallon ice bank tank 
with air cooling, but is probably big enough for the same tank if 
the compressor is water-cooled in the summer. 

Ice bank tanks with combination air and water cooling ar- 
rangements required less condenser cooling water per gallon of milk 
cooled than direct expansion tanks with the same compressor cooling 
arrangement. But the direct expansion tanks used less electricity 
than the ice tanks. 

Combination cooling also helped solve the problem of milk 
house ventilation in the summer. This is serious with direct expan- 
sion tanks because they require large condensers which release large 
amounts of heat into the milk house over a short period of time. 
Release of heat from ice bank coolers is spread over a longer time. 
so is less of a problem. 

As far as the type of tank is concerned, the engineers say there 
are advantages to both. A direct expansion tank costs more than 
an ice bank to buy and install, but electrical cost may be less. 

A farmer buying a 200-gallon tank to cool about 400,000 pounds 
of milk yearly could afford to pay around $333 more for a direct 
expansion type than for an ice bank tank of the same capacity, 
the engineers figure. That’s because the savings in electricity would 
pay the interest and incidental costs for the extra investment. Main- 
tenance costs of both types seem reasonable. 











Is The Bushel Measure Outmoded? 
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OME commodities can and 

should be measured by vol- 
ume. The gallon or the cubic 
foot is a convenient measure for 
water. For practical purposes 
neither the seller nor the con- 
sumer need concern himself with 
the water’s weight. 


For other commodities, mostly 
solids as opposed to liquids, the 
weight measure seems preferrable. 
Grain is a fine example. Theo- 
retically and legally, the bushel is 
a precise unit, but a bushel of 
corn weighs 56 pounds; a bushel 
of oats, weighs only 32 pounds; 
a bushel of barley weighs 48 
pounds, and a bushel of wheat 
weighs 60 pounds. In the buying 
and selling of these grains on the 
customary bushel basis, conver- 
sions of bushels to pounds is 
necessary. Also, in computing the 
relative feeding values of various 
grains—how much protein and 
other nutrients per dollar—a sim- 
ilar translation of bushels to 
pounds must be made. 


If those who grow, sell and 


Shall we change from bushels to hundred- 
weights for measuring corn and other 
grain? Here are the advantages .. . 


Condensed from CORN 
Howard T. Walden II 


buy corn and other grains could 
forget bushels and think from 
now on in terms of hundred- 
weights, these cumbersome calcu- 
lations would be automatically 
eliminated. This simplification is 
in fact the expressed desire and 
intent of many farmers, farm or- 
ganizations, the grain _ trade, 
banks, insurance companies, as- 
sociations of grain processors and 
other interested groups. 


Corn and wheat millers have 
long wondered why they should 
buy their raw-material grain in 
bushels and then sell the finished 
products of that grain in pounds 
or tons. Why not the same meas- 
ure, buying and selling? The 
corn-refining industry grinds, for 
example, about 140 million bush- 
els of corn a year, but its produc- 
tion statistics on starch, syrup, oil, 
feed, and all else made from those 
bushels of corn are calculated in 
millions of pounds or tons. Why 
not measure intake of raw mate- 
rials and output of finished pro- 
ducts the same way, and avoid 


Reprinted by permission from CORN, published by Corn Industries Research Foundation, Inc., 
1001 Connecticut Avenue, New York 17, New York 
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the need for complicated equa- 
tions? 

The trustees of Corn Industries 
Research Foundation have form- 
ally gone on record as favoring 
the shift from bushels to hundred- 
weights as the basic official 
weight unit in marketing corn. 
Other organizations, after inves- 
tigating the likely advantages and 
disadvantages of the change, have 
generally concluded that the ad- 
vantages will be permanent, the 
disadvantages merely temporary. 
There will be inconvenience dur- 
ing the period of transition, after 
that, marketing machinery should 
run much more smoothly and ef- 
ficiently. 

The U. S. Department of Ag- 
riculture’s Marketing and Re- 
search Report No. 168, recently 
published, cites the pros and cons 
of the move to oust the bushel. 
The disadvantages, as seen in this 
report, are chiefly those which al- 
ways attend any overturn of tra- 
dition. People are used to bushels. 
Farmers and grain traders have 
lived with the bushel for a long 
while. They concede its faults, 
yet they are used to these faults, 
comfortable with them, and re- 
luctant to replace the known, 
however imperfect, with the al- 
legedly perfect unknown. Such 
reluctance to change is of course 
an essentially human character- 
istic. 

More specific objections are 
cited, however. Grain legislation, 
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long written in terms of bushels, 
would have to be revised. Rec- 
ords of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture have been compiled 
in bushels so far as corn, wheat, 
oats, rye and barley are con- 
cerned. Grain-buying firms, grain 
markets, college agronomy 
courses, have for generations dealt 
with bushels in their day-by-day 
calculations. Farmers who grow 
corn and other grains have meas- 
ured their harvests in bushels, 
and have thought of bushels, 
never of pounds, in computing 
yields per acre. The people who 
build grain silos, storage bins and 
elevators have measured capaci- 
ties in bushels, never in hundred- 
weights. A silo that will hold 
10,000 bushels of corn will hold 
10,000 bushels of any other grain, 
and never mind what the grain 
weighs. 

When you overturn all that, 
you pull roots that are deeply 
imbedded in the customs and 
mores of agriculture, industry and 
education. But to deny the 
change, for such reasons alone, 
is to deny the validity of any pro- 
gressive move that involves an 
about-face of established pro- 
cedure. 


The bushel, per se, is not an in- 
exact measure, as many laymen 
suppose. The so-called ‘“Win- 
chester” bushel, first adopted as 
a unit in early Anglo-Saxon times 
and always the standard bushel 
of the United States, is something 
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more precise than merely the 
equivalent of 64 pints, or 32 
quarts, or four pecks. It is 
2150.42 cubic inches—the volume 
of a cylinder 18% inches in di- 
ameter and 8 inches deep. It is 
called the “Winchester” bushel 
because the original cylinder, to 
which all others had to conform, 
was kept in the town hall in Win- 
chester, England. There are other 
bushels, too, but they are inter- 
esting merely as variations from 
the standard Winchester and 
have no official sanction in this 
country. The Scotch bushel, odd- 
ly enough, contains 1.491 times as 
much as the Winchester. The 
“imperial” bushel, legally estab- 
lished in Great Britain in 1826, 
contains 2218.192 cubic inches— 
the equivalent of 80 pounds of 
distilled water at 62° F. and at 
a barometric reading of 30. 
While the bushel is precise 
enough, in itself, measurement by 
bushel has often been inexact. A 
bushel of corn or oats might be 
a heaping bushel or it might be 
the opposite, and likely in small- 
lot bushel sales shortweight or 
overweight is more common than 
exact weight. In the larger trans- 
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actions of industry this doesn’t 
happen. So many bushels are 
translated into so many pounds: 
a purchase of 100,000 bushels of 
corn is a purchase of 5,600,000 
pounds, no more or less. 


It is that needlessly time-tak- 
ing translation of bushels to 
pounds—and in many industries 
these calculations are virtually 
endless—that the proponents of 
the hundredweight unit seek to 
remove. 


The reasoning is sound. For a 
temporary inconvenience, while 
all concerned rearrange their 
thinking and their printed forms, 
a permanent simplification can 
be achieved. 


The good old word “bushel” 
need not disappear from the lan- 
guage. The shy genius may still 
“hide his light under a bushel,” 
and amorous letter-writers can 
still sign off with “bushels of 
love.” Indeed the bushel and the 
bushel basket will likely remain as 
a sometimes convenient measure 
—in farm-to-farm grain deals and 
for tourists who like to buy a 
bushel of cantaloupes direct from 
a truck-farmer’s field. 








Corn Alcohol for 'Gas' Urged 


Motor fuel used in this country would be required to contain 
a minimum of 5 per cent alcohol manufactured from agricultural 
products under bills introduced by Senator Karl E. Mundt and Rep- 
resentative Ben F. Jensen. They pointed out that corn could be 
used to make alcohol for gasoline, thus reducing some farm surplus. 









How to Measure Corn Yields in Field 


l. 


Pick corn by hand from 1/200 of an acre and weigh the ear 
corn. Use this table: 


Feet of Row 


If Row Spacing is for 1/200 of an Acre is 
36 inch 72 feet 
38 inch 681, feet 
40 inch 652 feet 
42 inch 62 feet 


Take a sample of shelled corn obtained from 10 or more of the 
harvested ears to the local elevator for moisture test. 


Add 5% to the grain moisture to obtain the ear moisture. 


Subtract the ear moisture from 100% to obtain the per cent 
dry matter. 


Multiply the pounds of wet ear corn by the percentage dry mat- 
ter to obtain the pounds of dry ear corn. (Pounds of wet ear 
corn X percentage dry matter equals pounds of dry ear corn.) 


To convert pounds of dry ear corn to bushels of shelled corn per 
acre at 15.5%, multiply by 3.4. 


This factor does three things: 


(1) It adjusts percentage of dry matter back to a uniform basis 
of 84.5% (15.5% moisture). 


(2) It makes the adjustment for the 80% shelling percentage, 
which is considered average for most corn. 


(3) It converts to bushels per acre. 


For more accurate tests, harvest 1/200 of an acre plots from 


two or more locations in the area of corn you wish to test. Since 
the number of plants in a given area affects the yield, comparisons 
of areas or plots that differ in number of plants will not be of much 
value. 


From Farm Crops Department, Michigan State College 
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Fertilizers Speed Corn Growth 
and Maturity 





In North Dakota tests with an 83-day hybrid, 
fertilizer paid off more in earlier maturity 
than in higher yields .. . 


Condensed from North Dakota 


Bimonthly Bulletin 


Armand Bauer, E. B. Norum, J]. C. Zubriski and Earl Skogley 


URING the 1954 and 1955 

seasons, 12 trials were con- 
ducted on a variety of soils in 
North Dakota, testing response of 
Nodak Hybrid 301 corn to com- 
mercial fertilizers. Nodak Hybrid 
301 has a relative maturity of 83 


days. The corn was checked in 
hills. 


Nitrogen, phosphorus, and pot- 
assium fertilizer treatments were 
applied in the hill by planter at- 
tachment and by broadcasting be- 
fore plowing or seedbed prepara- 
tion. One treatment included 
side dressing with nitrogen. 


Hill treatments consisted of two 
rates of phosphorus (20 and 40 
pounds of P2O® per acre) as the 
only treatments, as well as in com- 
bination with nitrogen at two 
rates (10 and 20 pounds of N 
per acre), with potash (10 
pounds K?O per acre) and in 
combination with nitrogen (10 
pounds per acre) and potash (10 
and 20 pounds of K#O per acre). 


A combination of hill and 
broadcast applications was used 
for several treatments. The hill 
treatment (10 pounds N + 40 
pounds of P20) was uniform. 
The broadcast treatment varied, 
with 40 pounds of P2O® being 
applied alone, in combination 
with 40 pounds of N, in combina- 
tion with 40 pounds of K2O, and 
with both 40 pounds of N and 
40 pounds of K2O. The last 
named combination was also test- 
ed without any hill treatment. In 
some tests, 40 and 50 pounds of 
N was sidedressed on corn ade- 
quately supplied with phosphorus 
and potash. 


The most consistent reactions 


to fertilizer were faster early 
growth, earlier tasseling and silk- 
ing, and advanced maturity of 
both vegetative and grain parts. 
Even though response to treat- 
ment was expressed in various 
ways, there were several cases 
where there was no accompany- 


Reprinted from Bimonthly Bulletin, North Dakota Agricultural Experiment Station, Fargo, N. D. 
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ing increase in yield. Corn is 
more sensitive to soil moisture 
conditions at tasseling through 
silking stage than at any other 
stage of growth. Drought during 
this stage of growth is a highly 
important factor determining 
yield. Drought at silking time is 
thought to be responsible for fail- 
ure to obtain yield increases in 
several instances where substan- 
tial response was expressed in 
other growth characteristics. In 
other cases no yield increase re- 
sulted because of inadequate fer- 
tility in the later stages of growth. 


The maximum increase in yield 
from fertilizer applied as a hill 
treatment was about 10 bushels 
per acre. Increases of this magni- 
tude were observed in trials where 
moisture was fairly good through- 
out the growing season. Phos- 
phorus alone was responsible for 
the yield increase. Neither nitro- 
gen not potassium applied in the 
hill increased yield. The more 
rapid early growth occasioned by 
inclusion of 10 pounds of nitro- 
gen per acre in addition to phos- 
phorus may be worth while, how- 
ever, if it facilitates cultivation. 

In both seasons, corn on all 
plots matured about a week ear- 
lier than those not hill fertilized. 
Yields were as high on plots re- 
ceiving only the broadcast treat- 
ment as on those receiving the 
combination hill and broadcast 
treatment, but the hill treated 
plots matured earlier, which 
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might be a very significant fac- 
tor in years of early frost. In in- 
stances where soil moisture was 
fairly good throughout the grow- 
ing season, combination hill and 
broadcast treatment increased 
yield by as much as 24 bushels per 
acre. No significant increase in 
yield was found to result from 
either sidedressing corn with nit- 
rogen or from the use of potash 
fertilizer. 


In some cases stand reduction 
has resulted from hill applica- 
tion of 20 pounds of N or 10 
pounds N + 20 pounds of K2O. 
These treatments did not reduce 
the stand where soil moisture was 
near field capacity at or within 
a short time after planting. When 
fertilizer is applied as bands along 
drilled corn, more nitrogen fer- 
tilizer may be added per acre be- 
fore any reduction in stand will 
occur. Rates of 40 pounds of 
nitrogen per acre have not re- 
duced stands at Fargo when 
banded along the row. 

In many studies of the response 
of corn to commercial fertilizer 
it has been found that the out- 
come varied considerably with 
varying stands and moisture con- 
ditions. In both 1954 and 1955, 
the yield from four-stalk hills was 
compared to the yield from three- 
stalk hills, the increase from the 
higher population ranging from 
two to 20 bushels per acre. Three- 
stalk hills outyielded four-stalk 
hills only when moisture condi- 
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tions were adverse, with the max- 
imum difference in yield being 
five bushels per acre. Ear size 
characteristically decreases as 
plant population is increased. It 
is likely that some of the smaller 
ears, occurring most frequently 
with four-stalk hills, will not be 
saved in picking. This, however, 
is of little or no consequence 
where livestock is allowed to 
range in the cornfield after pick- 
ing. 

It may be expected that the 
results obtained in these trials, 
especially the results from differ- 


ent stands, will apply somewhat 
differently where corn of relative 
maturity other than that of No- 
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dak Hybrid 301 is used. 

Further research is necessary to 
establish securely what these ef- 
fects will be, but it appears likely 
that with relatively short season 
corn, the optimum stand will be 
somewhat thicker than for longer 
season corn. It would seem that 
North Dakota farmers who pro- 
duce corn for grain will realize 
their greatest profits by growing 
a hybrid recommended for the 
area, planted at a rate to give a 
stand of 12,500 to 14,000 plants 
per acre, with phosphate or nit- 
rogen-phosphate fertilizer applied 
either in the hill alone or as a 
combination hill and broadcast 
treatment, depending on the gen- 
eral fertility level of the soil. 





Conservation Farmer 


On paths he loves his contour grain rows go, 

His terraces reach straight into the wood, 

His ponds pour drink where apple orchards grow, 
And shaded brooks run clear of silt and flood. 
Beneath his footstep newest clovers rise, 

His hand plants forests on the mountain side, 
His yields of wheat and corn are tempting prize 
Near posted coverts where the pheasants hide. 
This ancient soil is his brief trust to keep, 

His cherished fruit a morrow’s child may need; 


And thus he anchors grasslands to the steep, 
Whereon perpetual herds henceforth shall feed. 
Foresees this father so his son is heir 

To richer fields, to hold in prouder care. 


—Roy E. McFee in The Rotarian 








WATER - 
‘A Force in Corn Yield 






On a lazy summer day, a thrifty hill of corn plants may jointly 
transpire a bucketful of water. The soil must deliver into a single 
corn plant fully 400 pounds of film moisture during the season. 
Water is truly a resource of corn production. 


With the trend toward rising yields and dwindling humus con- 
tent of soil, the crop’s demand for moisture and the soil’s capacity 
to deliver it are growing apart. 


To close this gap and increase yield requires loading the land 
with heavy charges of humus-making organic matter and renewal of 
tilth by sod roots coupled with the right tillage. 


@ In Connecticut, 15 tons of manure swelled the film moisture 
by 55 tons per acre in a dry period. 


@ Similarly, a 32-ton advantage in usable moisture was had from 
manure at the Rothamsted Station, England. 


@ In Licking County, Ohio, prime tilth set up by correct plowing 
upped corn yield 16 bushels an acre over that had by conven- 
tional plowing in the same field. 


@® Again, consistent use of manure for 42 years at the Ohio Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, Wooster, Ohio, reduced erosion by 
170 tons an acre, while 63 per cent of the runoff of rainwater 
was saved by 16-ton applications of manure in Iowa. 
For increased corn yields, build for moisture retention in your 
soil! 


From Corn Yields Climb By Management, The Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 
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What Makes Meat Type Beef? 






AA 


HE REAL measure of a beef 
steer is in the amount of high 
quality lean meat it produces. 


For quality, the meat needs 
some fat deposited between 
muscle fibers. This fat, called 
marbling, improves both flavor 
and tenderness. 


At the same time, the outside 
fat covering is mostly waste. Take 
the loin eye muscles in a couple 
of prize steers, for instance. Both 
carcasses were in the same class 
at the International Livestock Ex- 
position. 

One steer placed third live but 
dropped out of the money when 
carcasses were rated. In spite of 
what the judges thought, this ani- 
mal had a small loin and excess 
covering of waste fat. The other 


What happened when prize steers were judged 


both on the inside as well as the outside .. . 


Condensed from Wisconsin Agriculturist & Farmer 


didn’t place live, but took over 
third spot in the actual carcass 
check. It had a big loin eye and 
a moderate covering of fat. 


Both carcasses had quality 
meat. But the better one had 
more meat and less wasteful fat 
covening. 

Differences show up even when 
steers grow up under identical 
conditions. Take carcasses from 
the International Grand Cham- 
pion carlots shown in the table. 

The champions were more uni- 
form than other loads. But there 
is still a real spread in both loin 
eye size and fat cover. 

The problem is to locate these 
differences in live animals. 

Fortunately, the trained eye 
may be able to do a lot. A quick 


Loin Eye and Fat Cover 
International Grand Champion Carlots 


Grand Loin eye size 
Champion square inches 
Carlots smallest largest 
1954 10.1 13.1 
1955 9.1 13.6 
1956 10.5 13.3 


Extra meat Fat covering 


in big loins inches 
per cent thinnest thickest 
28.5 0.91 1.69 
49.0 1.00 1.52 
26.7 0.91 1.89 


Reprinted by permission from Wisconsin Agriculturist and Farmer, Racine, Wisconsin 
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check of uniform photographs of 
animals in carcass classes indi- 
cates that a deep body is impor- 
tant. Heavy rear quarters help, 
too. But a pinched flank that 
hurts in the show doesn’t seem 
to matter much on the carcass. 

The ideal seems to be a fast 
gaining deep bodied steer that is 
big without being tall. Actually, 
this may mean less of a change 
from showing standards than 
many critics claim. 

Probing for backfat doesn’t 
work on beef cattle. It measures 
only fat thickness. And the loin 
eye muscle is uneven in shape. 

Biggest hope is a radar-type in- 
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strument using high frequency 
sound waves. “Fat, bone and 
muscle reflect waves differently. 
So it may be possible to get a 
fairly complete outline of the en- 
tire loin cross section. 


Apparently, loin eye size, fast 
gain and tenderness are all her- 
itable to some extent. So suc- 
cessful selection for those qualities 
should be possible. 


This can put beef breeders on 
the right track along with meat 
type hog men. 

What better way to keep a 
market than to give the consum- 
er what he wants. 





Ketosis Not Prevented With "Feeding" 


Feeding of many compounds has been recommended to prevent 


ketosis—a troublesome problem with dairy cows. 


None of these has 


proved satisfactory, says Vearl Smith, dairy husbandman at the Uni- 


versity of Wisconsin. 


If cows are well fed and managed according to accepted prac- 


tices, you can do nothing more to prevent ketosis. 


It occurs in the 


best fed and best managed herds, says Smith. 
A fairly high percentage of cows with ketosis will recover spon- 
taneously, says Smith. Treatment should be in the hands of your 


veterinarian. 


Best results have been obtained with ACTH or hor- 


mones of the adrenal glands, cortisone and hydrocortisone. 
Smith explains that ketosis, or acetonemia, is a condition caused 
by abnormal metabolism of carbohydrates in dairy cows. 


Ketosis is seasonal. 


It is much more prevalent during the winter 





feeding period than when cows are on pasture or green feed. As 
many as 50 per cent of the cows in a herd may show symptoms. 
Ketosis usually occurs from a few days to a few weeks after calving, 
most frequently the third week after calving. 


—Wisconsin Extension 




















Cribs and Bins Pay Off 


more... 


OES it pay to build cribs for 
storage? 

For the 10 crops, 1945-1954, 
corn prices averaged 14 cents 
higher the next May than in No- 
vember. Price gain was 22 cents 
per bushel comparing November 
with the next September. 

These differences are from 
prices received by farmers as re- 
ported by the U.S.D.A. 

Now the question is; what does 
storage cost? Can you afford to 
store for these average price 
gains? And are there other ad- 
vantages from farm storage? 

Cost of storing ear corn on the 
farm can be figured fairly close. 
Say the cost per bushel capacity 
of a permanent crib is 80 cents, 
and the crib will last 25 years. 

Depreciation would cost a little 
over three cents per bushel per 
year. Then you’d have to add 
interest on undepreciated value, 
repairs, taxes and insurance. 

Iowa State College specialists 
have estimated the total cost 
around 10 cents per bushel. Some- 
times above and sometimes be- 
low. 


Reprinted by permission from Wallace's Farmer and lowa H tead, Des Moi 
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Corn prices average 14 to 22 cents higher the 
summer after harvest. If the corn sealing pro- 
gram is abandoned, you'll need storage even 


Condensed from Wallace's Farmer and 


lowa Homestead 


You can figure these costs for 
your own farm. Or perhaps in- 
vestigate storage charges at ele- 
vators. But of course you have to 
dry corn at harvest time to shell 
and store in elevators. 

Now if the cost is around 10 
cents, you’d make four cents per 
bushel in the average year holding 
corn from November to May. 
But you’d make 12 cents per 
bushel by holding from November 
to the next September. 

Shrink would have to be con- 
sidered, of course, but the gain 
in quality of corn should offset 
that. Heavy docks are enforced 
on wet corn. 

These figures, however, don’t 
tell the whole story. You need 
some kind of crib or bin even if 
you sell corn at harvest. So you 
are going to have some storage 
cost in any case. 

In years when corn has un- 
usually high moisture content, 
drying bins and equipment will 
be required. You may want to 
dry the corn anyway, but much 
more moisture must be removed 
if corn is to be sold rather than 


, lowa 
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stored thru the winter. If the corn sealing program 

In fact, it just isn’t practical should be abandoned, the profit 
to count on selling corn from the on holding corn until the next 
field each year and avoid all stor- summer would increase greatly. 
age costs. So the actual profit Harvest time prices would be 
in holding corn into the next worse than now. You’d need 
summer will average greater than cribs then for sure. 


the four or 12 cents indicated. And storage enables you to 


Then there are possible advan- hold one crop until another is 
tages from farm storage in addi- assured. That is important if you 


tion to market price gains. produce livestock. 
With good corn storage units When all is considered, cash 


you can use the government corn’ returns from holding corn plus 
sealing program. That has meant side benefits make ownership of 
10 to 30 cents per bushel in recent cribs and bins good farm man- 
years. agement. 





A Farmer's Prayer 
By Samuel R. Guard, 


Editor of Breeder’s Gazette 





Our Father in Heaven, this heat is good for the corn, and 
we are glad when we can sup outside. 

We gratefully eat of the bounty that Thou has given us 
from out of yon garden, field, pasture, barnlot. 


For our unalienable rights of Life, Liberty and the Pursuit 
of Happiness we thank Thee, our Creator. 


We pray, and work that these blessings may be to all Thy 
children the world around. 

And as we come to select a captain of the host, we remem- 
ber what Thy wise servant said of old: May the lot causeth 
contentions to cease, and parteth between the mighty. 


Amen ... Amen. 





Treat Your Corn Land for Soil Insects 


Here are ways to apply insecticides . . 


Condensed from Nebraska Farmer 


Robert E. Roselle 


OU can’t afford to gamble 
with soil insects when your 
corn profits are at stake. 

Insect pests of the corn plant 
which damage the seed, seedling, 
or growing plant below the soil 
surface are quite numerous. Corn 
rootworms, corn seed beetles, seed 
corn maggots, and corn root 
aphids have all taken an impor- 
tant toll of our corn yields in 
recent years. 

All are insidious workers, do- 
ing their damages out of sight, 





Ulcers are caused not so 
much by what you eat as 
what's eating you. 





and often destroying many acres 
of corn before we are even aware 
of their presence. 

Fortunately we have adequate 
preventative measures for most of 
them. 

Corn Rootworms 


The most important of soil in- 
sects are the three species of corn 
rootworms. Although quite dif- 
ferent in the adult (beetle) stages, 
they all cause the same type of 
damage to corn roots. 


Reprinted by oermission from Nebraska Farmer, 
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Small rootlets are eaten away 
completely, larger roots and un- 
derground portions of the stalk 
are tunneled into, allowing entry 
of soil-borne diseases as well as 
the damage they cause directly. 

Soil insecticides have provided 
spectacular control of these in- 
sects, resulting in millions of dol- 
lars of additional income to farm- 
ers. 








If you choose a starter fertilizer- 
insecticide mix row treatment, use 
a band on each side of the seed 
for best results from the insecti- 
cide. 





Current recommended insecti- 
cides and amounts per acre for 


Lincoln Nebraska 
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corn rootworm control are: 


Insecticide & Amount per acre 
Formulation Broadcast Row 
Aldrin 
(4 Ibs. per gallon) 1 quart 1 pint 
Heptachlor 
(2 Ibs. per gallon) 3 pints 1 quart 
Aldrin 
(2 Ibs. per gallon) 2 quarts 1 quart 
BHC 
(1 Ib. per gallon) 3 quarts (Not recom- 
mended) 


Broadcast treatments are ap- 
plied with ordinary crop or weed 
sprayers, mixing the insecticide 
with enough water to cover even- 
ly, usually 5 to 10 gallons per 
acre. When used this way the 
spray must be worked into the 
soil immediately with a disk or 
by shallow plowing. If left ex- 
posed to the wind and sun, the 
insecticides evaporate or deteri- 
orate rapidly. 


Row sprays may be applied by 
attaching a nozzle so that the 
spray is applied in the row at 
time of planting. 

The spray should be adjusted 
so the fan is about eight to twelve 
inches wide and applied in front 
of the covering disks of a lister, 
or just behind the planting shoe 
of a planter. Apply the chemical 
in water at the rate of three to 
five gallons per acre. Sprayers 
converted for row spraying can be 
calibrated by driving the tractor 
a measured distance then meas- 
uring the water that is sprayed. 

Soil insecticides may also be 
applied with starter fertilizers. 
This method should only be used 
when both a starter fertilizer and 
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soil insecticide are recommended. 

If used, a band on both sides 
of the seed should be applied for 
best results from the insecticide. 
Use enough to provide at least 
one-half pound of the insecticide 
per acre. Most fertilizer-insecti- 
cide mixtures have one-half 
pound of insecticide to 100 
pounds of fertilizer. Other mix- 
tures may be available by custom 
mixing. 

Two years ago, granulated ald- 
rin and heptachlor entered the 
field for corn rootworm control. 
Although this method has not 
been tested extensively in Nebras- 
ka, they have been tested in other 
mid-western experiment stations 
with satisfactory results. 

Use 2% pounds of 20 per cent 
aldrin or heptachlor per acre in 
special applicators. Several ap- 
plicators are available with a wide 
range of prices. 

On dry land corn following 
drouth years, the cost of apply- 
ing a preventative insecticide is 
very important. A_ reasonable- 
priced and dependable control is 
a must. With this in mind, the 
row sprays or granules are the 
most economical. 

A spray in the row can be ap- 
plied for as little as 85 cents per 
acre, while broadcast sprays, in- 
cluding the estimated cost of ap- 
plications, may run $3.00 per 
acre, or more. 

Row sprays are effective one 
year, while broadcast sprays prop- 
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erly applied on dry land may pro- 
vide two years of control. 

Corn in rotation generally will 
not require corn rootworm treat- 
ments if the field has been free 
from volunteer corn; however, 
other soil insects may be present. 





The 2-4-6-8-10 system with 
pigs is excellent. At 2 weeks, 
creep feed. In 4 weeks, cas- 
trate. In 6 weeks, vaccinate 
for cholera. In 8 weeks, wean. 
In 10 weeks, worm treat the 
pigs and use lindane for lice 
and mange. Move all litters 
after farrowing onto clean 
legume pasture. 





Maggots and Beetles 

Seed corn maggots and corn 
seed beetles are primarily pests 
of the germinating seed, causing 
an early stand reduction. Seed 
corn maggots are common in 
Nebraska. Corn seed beetles nor- 
mally feed on other insects in the 
soil, but occasionally, become 
pests when other food is not 
plentiful. 

Corn rootworm controls will 
control both of these seed insects. 
If rootworms are not controlled, 
the seed should be treated with 
an insecticide before planting. 

Aldrin, dieldrin, heptachlor or 
lindane may be used as a seed 
treatment. Use one of them ac- 
cording to package directions. If 
lindane is used, apply just before 
planting as this chemical may in- 
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jure germination if left in contact 
with the seed out of the soil too 
long. Seed treatments are not 
satisfactory for corn rootworms. 
Wireworms 

Wireworms feed on the germ 
of the seed, and will continue to 
damage plants by feeding in the 
stalks below the soil surface. They 
are more difficult to control than 
other soil insects. 

Light infestations will be con- 
trolled by the row sprays recom- 
mended for corn rootworms, but 
moderate to heavy infestation re- 
quire larger amounts of insecti- 
cides. For row sprays in fields 
which were damaged by wire- 
worms the previous year, use one 
pound of aldrin or heptachlor per 
acre. 

If broadcast treatments are 
used apply two to three pounds 
per acre depending upon the in- 
festation and soil texture. Heavy 
soils usually require more insecti- 
cide per acre. 


Wireworms usually are found 
in fields which have been planted 
in sod ground, or grassy stubble 
fields. They are sometimes found 
in corn fields which have been 
infested with grassy-weeds the 
previous year or two. 

They may require more than 
one year to mature, so damage 
from the same infestation may 
last more than one year. The 
adults of wireworms are click 
beetles, the brown beetle about 
Y inch long which will “click” 
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with a jump to right itself when 
placed on its back. 
Corn Root Aphids 

Little is known about chemical 
control of corn root aphids. Usu- 
ally controls are aimed at the 
corn field ant which places these 
aphids on the roots of corn. The 
aphids produce an_ excretion 
which the ants eat. They are 
sometimes called “ant cows.” 

The old recommendations for 
control were to plow the fields 
deep in order to tear up ants 
nests, and rotate fields. Recent 
observations would indicate that 
corn rootworm control will pro- 
vide at least partial control of the 
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these aphids by controlling the 
ants. After an infestation has de- 
veloped, nothing is known at the 
present time that will control 
them satisfactorily; however, if 
corn is replanted then one of the 
rootworm controls should be ap- 
plied. 

If anyone has been plagued 
with this insect and wishes to try 
a control especially for them, he 
could use two pounds of actual 
chlordane per acre ('/% gallon of 
4 lb. per gallon emulsion) broad- 
cast and disked into the soil. 
This would also control root- 
worms, seed corn maggots, and 
corn seed beetles. 


Bulk Tank Check List 


Dairymen should consider ten important questions when they 
are thinking about buying a farm bulk tank, advises Prof. A. J. Mor- 
ris, head of the Utah State’s dairy industry department. 
|. Is the herd of sufficient size that a bulk tank will be justified? 
2. Is the milk house big enough to house the tank and big enough 
to operate in? 

Will the bulk tank meet with the approval of local and state 

regulatory agencies? Will it meet 3A standards? 

4. Is the tank large enough for future expansion of the dairy herd? 

5. Is the tank easy to clean and sanitize? 

6. Is the tank guaranteed against sagging and bulging so it will 
not need to be recalibrated? 

7. Is the tank calibrated accurately? 

8. Is there a suitable guarantee on working parts such as the motors, 
compressor and control mechanisms? 

9. Are the operating mechanisms and controls readily accessible for 
adjustment and repairing? 

10. Is there dependable local service available for the tank when 
repair service is needed? 


we 


—Utah State College 

















The South's Boom in Pig Feeding 





HERE’S a fast-growing new 
business in the South — pig 
feeding. More than 2,000 “pig 
parlors” have been built in the 
last year and more are coming. 


Farm Journal told about this 
new trend in their April issue and 
Farmer’s Digest carried the ar- 
ticle in May. Their editors raised 
the question as to whether this 
boom might shake up the hog 
business; possibly break the near 
monopoly on pork raising now 
held by the Corn Belt. 

To get some answers they 
asked six top Corn Belt hog men 
to take a first-hand look. This 
is the group answer: 

“Before we went South, we 
doubted they had much of a 
chance. Now we aren’t so sure. 
Most southerners know little 
about raising hogs, but neither 
did they know broilers when they 
went into them 15 years ago. 
Now they lead the country simply 
because they can produce cheap- 
er. The same thing could hap- 
pen with hogs. It will probably 


Will the South's new hogs make the corn belt step? 
Midwestern hogmen took a look and decided, ‘If 
we're going to meet this competition, we've got to 
have meatier hogs and a. better idea of our costs." 


Condensed from Farm Journal 


John A. Rohlf 


take at least three to five years 
to tell. But we were impressed.” 

What did the midwesterners 
think they should do to meet 
this new competition? 

“Get rolling on a meatier hog,” 
said La Verne Johnson, who 
raises 1,500 hogs a year in De- 
Kalb County, Ill. “If we don’t, 
those Dixie boys could really 
make it rough on us.” 


“And we’ve got to keep better 
records to know what our costs 
really are,” added Flint McRob- 
erts, who sold 175 tons of pork 
and beef off his Lewis County, 
Mo. farm last year. 


“That fellow with 50 hogs back 
in the pine woods of Alabama 
has a better idea of his costs than 
any of us on this trip have of 
ours.” 

Johnson elaborated on his 
point: “The South has been a 
good overflow market for our fat 
pork. If they keep going, they 
could plug that outlet with their 
own hogs pretty fast. It looks to 
me like the fellow who can pro- 


Reprinted by permission from Farm Journal, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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duce the meatiest hogs cheapest is 
going to win out. We’ve got a 
head start, but they’ve got some 
smart boys raising hogs down 
there.” 

Here are some of the other 
things the Corn Belters saw that 
made them wonder about the 
future of their own business: 


@ Costs. I'd play hob trying 
to get pigs through a winter at 
home with this kind of shelter,” 
said John Olson, Nobles County, 
Minn. purebred and commercial 
man, after seeing a 50-sow far- 
rowing unit in central Georgia. 
“Tt cost that man one-third what 
it would cost me, yet his record 
of pigs saved is as good as mine.” 

“But apparently labor is no 
cheaper,” pointed out L. L. 
Stewart, who raises 2,000 hogs a 
year in Clinton County, Ind. 
“The southern farmer has plenty 
of competition from factories, too. 
We talked with some who were 
having to pay $50 a week and 
keep for help that knew very little 
about raising hogs.” 


@ Credit. “It surprised us 
how easily a farmer apparently 
can get money to build a feed- 
ing parlor, buy sows, feeder pigs 
and feed,” observed William 
Sayre, who plans to farrow 1,200 
pigs this year on his Warren 
County, Iowa farm. 

“It would seem that southern 
credit agencies are making a sin- 
cere attempt to help farmers up 
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their income. 
, ” 


em 


Don’t under-rate 


W Slaughtering facilities. “TI 
don’t believe any of us were 
aware of the killing capacity of 


southern plants,” said Leslie 
Johnson, head of Iowa State Col- 
lege’s animal husbandry depart- 
ment. “We were told that the 
South now ships in more than 
a half million hogs on the hoof 
for slaughter. They’ve got plenty 
of places to kill ’em. 


Mi Feed supply. “Apparently 
feed isn’t going to stop ’em 
either,” said Bill Sayre. “Govern- 
ment programs have forced great- 
er corn acreage on some of the 
land that used to be in cotton, 
peanuts, etc., and there’s no 
doubt they can get good yields 
with enough fertilizer and adapt- 
ed hybrids. Besides, a lot of the 
South can be reached by barges 
carrying our Midwest corn. They 
are buying it down there now 
for little more than I have to pay 
at the elevator, right in the 
middle of Iowa.” 


@ Off-peak farrowing. “Our 
toughest farrowing months can be 
their best,” believes John Olson. 
“Top men we talked to weren’t 
farrowing during their hot 
months—July and August. So 
they were missing the low De- 
¢ember-January market. But they 
were farrowing heavily in Novem- 
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ber, December and January and 
hitting good markets.” 


W@ High-quality feed people. 
All of the Corn Belt men were 
impressed with the genuine de- 
sire of feed dealers to help farm- 
ers get into hogs and make more 
money. 

“We're trying to show our cus- 
tomers that they can double the 
amount of money from their corn 
crop if they'll feed it out rather 





In Siam, monkeys are 
trained to pick cocoanuts — 
either green or ripe, accord- 
ing to command. They often 
gather 600 per day per 
monkey. 





than sell for cash,” Alvin Butler, 
a dealer in Scottsboro, Ala. told 
them. Butler is backing his idea 
with a dozen demonstrations in 
his area in which he’s financing 
a “complete package” on farms 
to get farmers started in pig feed- 
ing. That is, he buys the feeder 
pigs, furnishes all feed and medi- 
cines, pays the farmer 2 cents a 
pound for the gains. And he’s 
brought in 150 purebred sows to 
relieve a shortage of local feeder 
pigs. 

Those are some of the things 
that made the Corn Belt men 
think hog raising may have a real 
future in the South. But what 
about the problems? 
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WM Feeder pigs. “Finding 
enough good ones is their biggest 
problem,” said L. L. Stewart. 
They need a pig-hatchery type 
operation to keep those parlors 
full. With all of the experience 
we think we have in the Corn 
Belt, we couldn’t make a go of 
’em. I’d hate to think that these 
newcomers could—but maybe 
they can.” 


Wi Meatier hogs. “We need a 


leaner hog in the Corn Belt, but 
they need it worse here,” said 
John Olson. “Feed dealers or 
banks could help by bringing in 
good-gaining, meat-type boars. 
And they probably will.” 


Wi Parasite and disease control. 
“This is a parasite’s paradise,” ob- 
served Bill Sayre. “The most suc- 
cessful operations we saw were on 
concrete all the way, for market 
hogs. That’s ironic with the year- 
round pasture they can raise.” 

“These new fellows, particular- 
ly the sow men, are bound to 
hit some rough disease problems,” 
added Stewart. “Whether they 
can ride ’em out remains to be 
seen. That depends upon both 
desire and finances.” 

“I wonder if these fellows 
would stick it out through a 
couple of rough years of hog 
prices,” mused La Verne John- 
son. 

“That will be the answer,” the 
others agreed. 








Can Cows Maintain Pasture Fertility? 
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al TIME now, cows will 
be out on the pasture in all 
dairy sections of the country. 
From then on, most of their abun- 


dant, nutrient-rich manure will 
be left on the pasture. 


That brings up the question: 
How good is the dairy cow in 
maintaining pasture fertility? We 
know the value of her manure 
when it is carried back to fer- 
tilize the fields where her feed 
was grown. But what is its per- 
formance when she spreads it on 
pasture herself? 


Studies in North Carolina dur- 
ing the past several years indicate 
that grazing cows do a poor job 
of fertilizing the pasture. This 
is true in spite of the fact that 
manure contains large quantities 
of nitrogen, phosphorus, and pot- 
assium. , 

About 75 per cent of the nit- 
rogen and 80 to 90 per cent of the 
potash in the feed a cow eats 
normally pass through the animal. 
A cow produces an average of 


Tests show cows do a poor job of 
spreading manure... 
you include fertilizer in your pasture 
program... 


. suggest that 


Condensed from Crops & Soils 


Woodhouse, Jr., R. G. Peterson and H. L. Lucas 


76 pounds of manure daily—56 
pounds solid and 20 pounds liq- 
uid. The solid portion contains 
0.38, 0.18, and 0.22 per cent nit- 
rogen, phosphate, and potash re- 
spectively. The liquid portion 
contains 1.1, 0.01, and 1.15 per 
cent nitrogen, phosphate, and 
potash. 

When grazing is continuous, 
all this rich manure is deposited 
at some point in the pasture. For 
this reason, some people have felt 
that manure must surely have a 
major beneficial effect on pas- 
ture fertility. 

The key to this question lies 
in the manner in which the ma- 
nure is distributed over the pas- 
ture. 

Each individual deposit fer- 
tilizes only a small area at a high 
rate. The solid manure covers 
1 square foot and the liquid por- 
tion about 3 feet. Up to 700 
pounds of nitrogen and 400 
pounds of potash per acre are ap- 
plied to each of these small areas. 
Most of the phosphorus is in the 


Reprinted by permission from Crops & Soils, 2702 Monroe Street, Madison 5, Wisconsin 
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solid manure and amounts to 
about 350 pounds per acre in 
each application. 

Only a small part of the total 
area is covered at any one time. 
We have found, for example, that 
after 2 years of continuous graz- 
ing, with 1 cow per acre, only 
40 per cent of the pasture area 
would be covered one or more 
times by manure. 

To make matters worse, the 
manure is not distributed uni- 
formly over the pasture, but tends 
to concentrate near shade, water, 
and gates. Thus, after 6 years 
of continuous grazing, with 1 
cow per acre, 20 per cent of the 
pasture will not be covered at 
all, while 16 per cent will have 
had 4 or more applications. 

So much for the distribution. 
Now what about the soil fertility 
in the root zone under a single 
manure deposit. Immediately 
after application, the concentra- 
tion of nitrogen, phosphate, and 
potash will be high. But with 
time, plant use, leaching, and 
other processes will lower this 
high concentration of nutrients 
under each small manure spot. 

In North Carolina, about 40 
per cent of the nitrogen and 10 
per cent of the potash are lost 
each month from the manure 
spots. Eventually, this lowers the 
fertility level under this small spot 
to such an extent that it no long- 
er has an important effect on 
pasture fertility. We assumed 
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this point to be below 10 pounds 
per acre for nitrogen, and 20 
pounds per acre for potassium. 

As grazing continues, a point 
is reached sooner or later,; when 
the loss of nutrients from old 
manure spots and addition of 
nutrients in new manure deposits 
becomes equal. From then on 
each new manure deposit is 
matched by one just passing out 
of the fertility picture. 


Thus, while the location of in- 
dividual spots changes, the pas- 
ture area having various levels 
of plant nutrients from manure 
remains constant. For nitrogen, 
this equalized condition is reached 
after about 9 months of grazing, 
and only 16 per cent of the pas- 
ture will be affected by the extra 
fertility at any one time. 

Since potassium is lost less 
rapidly from the root zone, its 
leveling-off point occurs after 
about 30 months of grazing, and 
only 37 per cent of the pasture 
will be benefited by the extra 
fertility at any one time. 

These North Carolina studies 
explain why farmers in the hu- 
mid, eastern United States have 
not had much success in depend- 
ing on grazing cattle to keep pas- 
tures fertilized. Cattle highly fer- 
tilize small areas in the pasture. 
The trouble is that only a small 
part of the total pasture area is 
fertilized at any one time. Also, 
one application fails to keep up 
the fertility level of each spot 
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until the cow gets around again. 

As a result, if farmers graze at 
the rate of 1 cow or less per acre, 
in our climate, they must pretty 
much disregard the fertilizer in 
the manure when planning com- 
mercial fertilizer application. Ad- 
ditional fertilizer would be need- 
ed to maintain good fertility levels 
in pastures, just as in hay fields. 


Perhaps the best possibility of 
cashing in on the fertility in ma- 
nure applied by the cow is with 
high producing pastures and if 
you graze at a rate of more than 
1 cow per acre. Other favorable 
conditions would include reduced 
leaching conditions and pasture 
mixtures which do not use “lux- 
ury” or excessive amounts of fer- 
tilizer. All of these conditions 
combined could raise and main- 
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tain the fertility level of the pas- 
ture—after several years. This 
would be true especially for phos- 
phorus and potassium which are 
lost from the root zone at a slow- 
er rate than is nitrogen. 

Scattering the solid manure 
spots may help distribute the 
phosphorus but would have little 
effect on nitrogen or potassium, 
since 55 per cent of the nitrogen 
and 70 per cent of the potassium 
is in the liquid manure. More- 
over, this would have to be done 
every few days or just before rain 
or irrigation, and it could be a 
costly labor item. 

These studies from North Car- 
olina indicate that when you turn 
your cows out this spring, you 
should think about including pas- 
tures in your overall fertilizer 
program. 





Hog Prices May Go Lower Next Fall 


Minnesota hog farmers are warned that, despite expected higher 
prices this summer, 1957 may not be a good time to expand in the 


pig business. 


Hog prices may go as low as $13-14 per hundred pounds when 





large numbers of spring-farrowed pigs reach market next fall and 
winter, says Ermond Hartmans and Hal Routhe, Minnesota farm 
management specialists. With efficient management, though, pro- 
ducers will be able to make a better profit in hog production at 
these low prices than they could have in winter 1955-56. 

That, say the economists, is because we can expect corn this fall 
to be cheaper than it was in the winter of 1955-56, and the hog- 
corn ratio” should remain favorable for making a profit. This “ratio” 
is the number of bushels of corn you can buy with 100 pounds of pork. 

—University of Minnesota 








Mew for You 


New Grade and Yield Hog Ap- 
praisal Contest Yields Fun and 
Information... A new type 
contest first tried at the Fort 
Dodge (Iowa) Market Hog Show 
this spring, reveals influence 
grade and yield exert on actual 
value. Committees of ten hog 
producers sit in bleachers on each 
side of the show arena and ap- 
praise each of 20 hogs as they are 
presented individually. Each is 
provided with market quotations 
for U. S. No. 2 hogs of the re- 
spective live weights. Committees 
take turns appraising. As each 
committee’s appraisal is an- 
nounced, the other committee ex- 
ercises the option of accepting or 
rejecting. If they think the hog 
worth more, they accept. If less, 
they reject. If accepted, hog is 
placed on their own kill sheet. If 
rejected, the committee making 
the appraisal places hog on kill 
sheet. 


The contest at Fort Dodge re- 
vealed exactly half of each group 
had killing values above apprais- 
al. One hog was appraised $1.35 
per cwt. low, another $1.36 per 
cwt. high. Some fun—write to 
Hormel Farmer, Austin, Minne- 
sota for details. 


PEN-FZ .. . is the ingredient 
in a new, handy, disposable one- 


The Editors 


@ 


dose syringe for the treatment of 
mastitis developed by Hess and 
Clark, Inc., Ashland, Ohio. The 
syringe holds the correct Pen FZ 
dosage for the application to a 
single infected quarter. Rinsed 
out after using, the applicator 
makes a handy, dandy oiler or 
greaser for hard-to-get-at parts. 


Do Meat Packers Make Too 
Much Profit? . . . Hobart Creigh- 
ton, livestock producer of Kosci- 
usko County, Indiana, doesn’t 
think so. He gives a complete 
discussion of packer earnings in a 
free booklet called “Profits in the 
Meat Packing Business.” For 
free copy, write to Agricultural 
Research Department, Swift & 
Company, Chicago 9, Illinois. 


No Business Like Show Busi- 


ness ... Your calf’s ring man- 
ners tell everybody just how much 
time you’ve spent teaching him 
to look and handle like a winner. 
Experienced salesmen know that 
“merchandise well displayed is 
half sold.” For details on fitting 
and grooming, write Earl Sinder- 
use, Ralston Purina Co., 557 
Checkerboard Square, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 


Plastic Pipe Brochure . . . Cres- 
cent Plastics, Inc., 955 Diamond 
Ave., Evansville 7, Indiana, has a 
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comprehensive explanation of the 
three basic types of plastic pipe 
—flexible, semi-rigid, and rigid. 
Advantages, methods of installa- 
tion, the many applications as 
well as the points to consider in 
selecting the proper type of pipe 
for any particular job, are ex- 


plained. 
Rake Trash Into The Open 


Furrow as you plow with a hex- 
agonally shaped Roto Rake de- 
veloped by Olson Mfg. Co., Al- 
bert Lea, Minnesota. Attached 
by a chain to the plow beam it 
revolves behind the plow filling 





Some people are like fences 
—run all over creation, yet 
wind up where they started 
from. 





the open furrow with the corn 
stalks, straw, soy bean vines, etc. 
It helps keep the plow clean and 
allows it to cover all the mate- 
rial on the next round. Two 
models available for 2 and 3 bot- 
tom plows. 


Insect Spray Chart .. . Han- 
son Equipment Co., Beloit, Wis- 
consin, offers a file folder con- 
taining an easy identification in- 
sect spray chart, information on 
how to spray, and what chemicals 
can be used to protect fields from 
crop damaging insects. All com- 
mon insects are listed along with 
illustrative colorful drawings. 
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Drying Grain With a Heat 
Pump is like having your cake 
and eating it. The heat pump 
working on the principle of the 
home refrigerator takes heat from 
the grain bin and uses this heat 
to warm the drying air that’s 
blown into the bin to dry the 
grain. Agnold Flikke, Ag Engi- 
neer at the University of Min- 
nesota, is testing the idea and 
says it will be practical where 
large amounts of grain must be 


dried under closely controlled 
conditions. 
“Barns for Better Dairying” 


and “Steel Buildings for Better 
Farming” are two 16 MM sound 
and color films available at no 
charge for use at farm meetings 
through Film Distribution Cen- 
ter, United States Steel Corp., 
525 Wm. Penn Place, Pittsburgh 
30, Pennsylvania. “Barns” is a 
University of Wisconsin Koda- 
chrome film report on ten years 
of Dairy Barn Research. “Steel 
Buildings” deal with use of steel 
buildings in various parts of the 
country. 


Let Decker do it for you... 
their new self-unloading wagons 
take the shovel out of your hands 
and the ache out of your back. 
Side delivering you merely need 
to drive the wagon alongside the 
feed bunks and the PTO unloads 
the feed and silage. Write Deck- 
er Manufacturing Company, 
Janesville, Wisconsin. 








Progress Report on Wheel Track Corn Planting 





Researchers predict 90°%/, of Wisconsin's 


corn will soon be planted in tractor 
tracks ... 


Condensed from the Wisconsin Bulletin, 


Wheel Track Corn Planting 


A. E. Peterson, J]. T. Murdock, I; O. Berge, D. R. Peterson 


LANTING CORN in the 

tractor tracks is a promising 
new idea in corn culture. It 
saves labor and the soil because 
it requires less seedbed prepara- 
tion and cultivation. 

With this method, corn is plant- 
ed on freshly plowed ground in 
a seedbed prepared by the wheels 
of the tractor, thus eliminating 
disking and harrowing. 

Although seedbed preparation 
is necessary to get good germina- 
tion of corn, the seedbed does not 
need to be prepared between the 
rows. In fact, germination has 
been higher on wheel track 
planted fields than on those re- 
ceiving conventional preparation. 
Consider These Advantages 

Conserves Soil: There is less 
soil compaction by tillage oper- 
ations. Also, the rough, loose soil 
left between the rows absorbs wa- 
ter readily. Thus, more moisture 
soaks into the field and runoff is 
reduced. Erosion may also be re- 


duced on old hay and pasture 
fields because the sod cover is left 
on the field longer. 


Uniform Corn Germination: 


Planting corn in the tractor track 
will improve corn germination, 
especially in dry years. The corn 
is planted in the direction of the 
plowing and since there are no 
tracks or tillage operations across 
the corn row, depth of kernel 
placement is very uniform. The 
freshly plowed furrow usually 
contains enough moisture so the 
seed germinates rapidly. On the 
other hand, conventional seedbed 
preparation often hastens soil dry- 
ing so much that the corn germin- 
ates poorly unless it soon gets 
rain. 

Weed Control: With conven- 
tional seedbed preparation, the 
weed seeds normally have one to 
two weeks head start on the corn 
seed, which means that it is usu- 
ally necessary to cultivate the 
corn when it is very small. This 


Reprinted from Wheel Track Corn Planting, published April, 1957 by University of Wis., Madison 
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cultivation may kill many corn 
plants unless done with utmost 
care. 

However, with wheel track 
planting, the corn and weed seeds 
in the row begin to germinate at 
the same time, while the weed 
seeds in the loose soil between the 
rows remain dormant. Therefore, 
the corn is usually 6 to 12 inches 
high before cultivation is neces- 
sary. Spraying with pre-emerg- 
ence weed killers, broadcast or 
over the wheel track, delays this 
first cultivation even further and 
may entirely eliminate cultivation 
for weed control. 





Bigger things are some- 
times easier to do than small- 
er things, and encounter less 
competition. 





The first cultivation may be 
very rough if sod has been plowed 
down without first being disked. 
A rotary hoe, plow packer, or 
small drag attached behind the 
plow will help avoid this condi- 
tion. 

Cuts Planting Time and Costs: 
Elimination of disking and har- 
rowing reduces out-of-pocket ex- 
penses for fuel, maintenance of 
equipment, and for the labor 
which is so critical during the 
planting season. And the delay 
or elimination of cultivation also 
saves time and money. 

Comparison of the wheel track 
and the conventional corn plant- 
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ing can save about $5 per acre, 
or 40 per cent of tillage costs. 
Here is a breakdown of the costs. 


Conven- Wheel 
tional Track 
Plowing 3.00 3.00 
Disking 2.80 (2) 
Harrowing 1.00 
Planting 1.40 1.45 
Cultivating 3.60(3) 2.40 (2) 
Total $11.85 $6.85 


Sod Cover and Manure Well 
Used: In most of Wisconsin, corn 
is planted on fields that have been 
in hay or pasture. If this sod is 
left until corn planting time be- 
fore it is plowed, it provides more 
green manure. It also helps to 
dry and warm wet soils because 
the grass will transpire much 
more water than evaporates from 
bare soil. 

Plowing at planting time means 
more efficient use of barnyard 
manure in two ways. First it gives 
the farmer more time to spread 
manure before plowing. And 
second, manure which is plowed 
under will decompose more rap- 
idly, releasing plant nutrients for 
crop use. 


Where Is It Useable? 

Field experiments on all major 
soil areas of Wisconsin indicate 
that this method will work where- 
ever it is possible to spring plow 
for corn. 

Machinery Adaptations 
for Wheel Track Planting 

It is necessary to narrow the 
rear wheel tread (spacing) of 
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most tractors to the minimum set- 
ting provided by the manufac- 
turer so that the tracks made by 
the tractor wheels will coincide 
with the corn planter row spac- 
ing. While a difference of 4 
inches between the wheel spacing 
of tractor and corn planter may 
be acceptable, the spacing should 
be identical if possible. 





The lowest official temper- 
ature ever recorded in the 
continental United States— 
70 degrees below zero oc- 
curred at Rogers Pass, Mont., 
in 1954. 





Danger of Tipping Tractor 

Using narrow wheel spacing 
greatly reduces the stability of 
a tractor. Only adults who know 
this should operate the tractor. 
They should use low speeds when 
turning and use care when one 
wheel encounters a dead furrow, 
stone, ditch or other obstruction. 
Hillside operation should be 
avoided. 
Two-Row Planters 

Low tractors, sometimes called 
“utility type,” can be narrowed 
more safely than the higher 
clearance row crop models. Some 
of these models can be narrowed 
to a 48 inch rear wheel tread. 
If the row spacing on the corn 
planter can be increased to 44 
inches, the arrangement should 
be satisfactory. ‘The cultivator 
must also be readjusted to the 
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increased row spacing. 
Four-Row Planters 

The use of two-row planters 
and cultivators is necessarily lim- 
ited to smaller acreages. Farmers 
who have four-row planting and 
cultivating equipment will want 
to continue four-row operations 
even with wheel track planting. 
Below are some ways to modify 
tractors for wheel track planting. 


1. Use a tractor where the rear 
wheel tread can be narrowed to 
within 4 inches of the corn plant- 
er row spacing. Extend the front 
axle to a 120 inch tread. Use 
larger tires on the front, prefer- 
ably 8 inches or wider to help 
compact a larger area and fill 
them with fluid. 

2. Another method is to use 
a tractor where the rear wheel 
tread narrows to within 4 inches 
of the corn planter row spacing 
and add an extra pair of rear 
wheels to make tracks for the 
outer two rows of a four-row 
planter. 

3. Another variation is to use 
a support across the tractor on 
which guides and wheels some- 
thing like bicycle forks are 
hinged. 

4. With a tractor of the tri- 
cycle type, set rear wheels to 80 
inch tread. Space them so the 
track they make is 40 inches each 
side of the track made by one of 
the front wheels. This will form 
tracks for three of the corn rows. 
The track for the fourth row can 
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be made by mounting a wheel on 
a framework to make a track 40 
inches to one side of a rear wheel. 
The planter must be hitched off- 
center so the furrow openers will 
match the wheel tracks. 

5. Another very promising pos- 
sibility which could be provided 
by tractor manufacturers is a 
tractor front end which can be 
adjusted to a 40 inch tread with 
the rear wheel tread extended by 
special axles to 120 inches. 

6. Finally a four-row self-pro- 
pelled corn planter could be made 
with large rubber tired wheels 
ahead of the furrow openers. Two 
wheels would be driving wheels 
and two free floating. All wheels 
would need to be weighted for 
good compaction. A 15 horse- 
power engine should be adequate. 


Steps in Wheel Track Planting 


1. Plow and Plant the Same 
Day. Plowing the field several 
days before wheel track planting 
is bad because it allows the top- 
soil to dry out—moisture needed 
for germination is lost. This dry- 
ing of the soil also prevents the 
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compaction needed to insure a 
good seedbed. 

2. Adjust Width Between Trac- 
tor Wheels. Make sure that your 
machinery meets the  require- 
ments of one of the planter adap- 
tations. 

3. Follow Good Cultural Prac- 
tices. Always plant adapted vari- 
eties. You may want to consult 
your county ag. agent for in- 
formation. Wheel track planting 
works without pre-emergence 
weed application. However, if 
you plan to apply a weed killer, 
it is best to apply it when plant- 
ing the corn. 

Wheel Track Worth Trying 

For years we have felt that a 
good corn seedbed is one where 
the field is disked and harrowed 
until it has a smooth loose sur- 
face. But this isn’t so. Actually 
the corn seed is only affected by 
the condition of the soil 2 to 3 
inches on either side of the seed. 


Wheel track planting provides 
this seedbed and leaves loose 
rough soil between the rows 


which helps to reduce soil erosion 
and discourage weed growth. 











Mastitis ls Important 
Bovine mastitis continues to be the major disease problem facing 
dairymen, despite broad attacks made by scientists and farm man- 
agement experts. If it were not for the milk losses due to mastitis, 
one half the present cow population could supply all current dairy 
product needs, according to USDA estimates. USDA reports that 
six million of the 24 million dairy cows of milking age are continu- 
ally affected by the disease. 
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It all goes to show that farming 
is like any other business... . 


You have to keep informed to succeed with it. 
That is why Farmer's Digest is so important to 
you . . . why you should read every issue. Only 
Farmer's Digest gives you so much usable in- 
formation in palatable, easy-to-read form at so 
low a cost. In Farmer's Digest, you get the 
very best from more than sixty U. S. and foreign 
farm magazines. 














Champion Geese Make Good Watchdogs 


About geese that replace Old Rover, weed the 
orchard and live 27 years... 


Condensed from California Farmer 
Marie T. Walsh 


LD ROVER had better look 

to his laurels, for the fact 
that geese make good watchdogs 
—especially White Chinese geese 
—as well as good weeders for 
orchard or pasture land is mak- 
ing many ranchers look upon 
them with a speculative eye. 


Out at Temple City, Califor- 
nia, Dorothy Locklin has been 
raising geese for quite a time. A 
14-year-old goose and gander 
took first and second prizes at 
the Los Angeles County Fair in 
1955 and an old gander never 
before shown, brought home a 
first prize. But prizes are nut new 
for Dorothy’s stock. She once had 
a Toulouse goose that placed 
“best of show” for eight years 
running and a grand champion 
goose that was 27 years old! 

But of all her geese during 
her years in the hatchery and 
meat bird business, Dorothy looks 
with a fond eye on her White 
Chinese, the streamlined, snowy 
beauts that resemble swans with- 
out the latter’s on-land awk- 
wardness. 


Compactly built, with rounded 


body and long, slender neck to 
give them a swanlike appearance, 
they are the small, plump mem- 
bers of the goose family; adult 
ganders weigh up to 12 pounds 
each; adult geese tip the scales 
around 10 pounds each. 


Dorothy has given up the meat 
angle in favor of hatching from 
her 40 to 50 breeders, each of 
which lay, in their prime, from 
30 to 80 eggs per goose during 
the November to June laying per- 
iod. She also custom hatches— 
not stopping at goose eggs—for 
she has custom hatched every kind 
of an egg from an ostrich to emu 
and swan to countless bantams. 


In the hatchery this modern 
Goose Girl uses 14 old flat-top- 
type chicken incubators, each of 
which holds 360 chicken eggs. 
Easily converted to game-bird or 
other poultry hatching, she places 
200 goose eggs per incubator. 
And from the time the eggs go 
in until they hatch into fluffy 
goslings 30 to 32 days later, Dor- 
othy practically lives in the hatch- 
ery. Eggs are hand-turned twice 
daily and she readily admits that 


Reprinted by permission from California Farmer, 83 Stevenson St., San Francisco 5, California 
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goose eggs are hard to hatch due 
to the high moisture needed. 


“T go by the feel of the egg,” 
she says. She doesn’t use a hy- 
drometer but tells at a glance 
through long experience if an egg 
is getting enough moisture. Gos- 
lings are sold when a few days 
old, except for those saved for 





A man in Surrey, England, 
gets his garden dug by bury- 
ing half-crowns and then in- 
viting children to dig for 
“treasure.” 





replacement stock. She doesn’t 
like to mate the birds when too 
young, believing that this practice 
lowers the fertility rate of the 
eggs. Matings of 4-year-old birds 
produce a higher fertility percent- 
age, she avers. 

Along this same line, she pens 
the geese off in small groups 
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rather than letting them all run 
together in one big pen. ‘T'wo- 
foot-high “snow fences” of laths 
are all that are needed for the 
pens under shady trees. A gan- 
der is mated to two geese among 
this breed, usually in separate 
pens during the mating season. 
As the geese get older, a gander 
will pick out one goose, however, 
and become monogamous. 


Her geese are easy to grow and 
take care of once the hatching 
is over, says Dorothy. With the 
help of her parents, she also keeps 
rabbits, goats and a calf. 


Geese get a high-protein tur- 
key formula feed plus greens, 
some of which are brought in by 
friends now that the Locklin’s 
ranch is over-shadowed by urban- 
ism. Given a chance, the geese 
eat all the weeds in sight, which 
keeps Dorothy on the lookout to 
see that no harmful sprays have 
come in contact with the birds’ 
feed supplement. 


Meat, Not Fat, Is Consumer Demand 


Sell hogs when they reach 200 pounds. 


meat, not fat. 


The consumer wants 


Carrying hogs to 300 pounds, or even 250 pounds, 


then selling them is just not good business because feed is wasted. 


It takes more feed per pound of gain after the 200 pound weight 


is reached than it did to put on that first 200 pounds. 


Too fat 


hams, too fat loins and too fat shoulders help push pork prices down. 


See the county agent for more information on growing meat type 


hogs to the proper finish. 





—Agricultural Notes 














Irrigation Pays for Itself 





N IOWA farmer reports that 

his irrigated corn yield is five 
times that of the non-irrigated 
field belonging to his neighbor. 

"Our $12,000 irrigation invest- 
ment paid for itself in two years,” 
says John Martin, Clarkson, New 
York. 

A Tennessee test on white 
clover-orchard grass-bluegrass pas- 
ture showed 43 per cent more 
milk could be produced by irri- 
gation. 

Six acres of irrigated strawberry 
plants reportedly brought $4,000 
to a Kentucky farmer. 

Many similar reports are com- 
ing in from all parts of the coun- 
try. Well-informed sources indi- 
cate that the number of irrigated 
farmland acres is definitely rising. 
A better idea of that growth may 
be had by looking at the amount 
of aluminum tubing production 
for irrigation purposes. In 1946, 
only about 200 miles of tubing 
was produced but by 1955 there 
were more than 13,050 miles 
manufactured. 

Every state east of the Missis- 
sippi River has an average an- 


Increase yields per acre and get better 


quality crops... 


Condensed from The Tennessee Farmer 


Tom Swetnam 


nual rainfall of between 40 and 
50 inches—plenty of water to pro- 
duce a top-yielding crop. Never- 
theless, WHERE and WHEN the 
rain falls is just as important as 
HOW MUCH falls. As a rule, 
more rainfall is required in the 
latter part of the growing season 
rather than during the spring and 
early summer. In late summer 
the plants are maturing and need 
more water, also there is a great- 
er percentage of evaporation from 
the soil in hot weather. 

Drouth Years Have Shown Need 

Another reason irrigation has 
found favor is because of the re- 
cent drouth years of 1951-54. 
Many farmers installed irrigation 
systems during those years and 
found their irrigated crops were 
even more productive, both in 
quality and quantity, than they 
had been in so-called “normal” 
years. 

All of these things together 
have caused the eastern farmer 
to take up a practice which has 
long been followed by crop pro- 
ducers of the more arid west— 
that is irrigation. 


Reprinted by permission from The Tennessee Farmer, 1529 Demonbreun, Nashville, Tennessee 
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Even though reports indicate 
that irrigated acreage is on the 
increase, it should be remembered 
that irrigation in itself has no 
cure-all powers. 


If you feel that irrigation can 
increase the profits of your farm 
program, you must first deter- 
mine if the crops you raise will 
respond profitably to irrigation. 
Next you must find out if there 
is a sufficient supply of water at 
hand and if you have the legal 
right to use that water. 

If you decide that your crops 
would profit by irrigation and 
you have the water supply for it, 
your returns will still be small 
unless you (1) irrigate the more 
productive soils, (2) use recom- 
mended varieties of seed and 
plants, (3) follow recommended 
cultural practices, (4) follow rec- 
ommended planting rate, (5) fol- 
low recommended fertilization 
practices, (6) follow recommend- 
ed insect and disease control prac- 
tices, (7) have adequate labor, 
and (8) utilize an efficient irri- 
gation system which will meet the 
recommended requirements for 
design. 

Your next problem is to choose 
a system which meets the need 
of your particular farm. De- 
signing such a system is a good 
engineering problem which in- 
volves the soil, the crops, the 
sprinklers, good couplers and a 
juggling of pressure with pipe 
size and pumping unit. All irri- 
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gation equipment dealers. have, 
or should have, specially trained 
men to cope with these problems. 
In order to have a fully guar- 
anteed system, it is important to 
buy all of your equipment from 
one dealer. Probably the best 
plan would be to consult several 
dealers in order to look over their 
equipment and to find the best 
price, then purchase your entire 
system from the same dealer. You 
should expect, and he should be 
willing to give you, a written 
statement on the system so there 
would be no misunderstanding as 
to what you are getting and what 
the system would do. The state- 
ment would include the acreage 
to be irrigated, the soil type, the 
crops on which you intend to use 
it, the depth to which you would 
irrigate, the inches of water per 
hour, the number of laterals, the 
number of acres covered per set- 
ting, the pumping time per set- 
ting, the number of settings it 
would take to cover the land to 
be irrigated and the time in- 
volved in one cycle, and the pres- 
sure required for operation. 


You should also expect a com- 
plete listing of the equipment in- 
volved. When the system is de- 
livered, you should expect the 
dealer to come out and see that 
it operates properly. Then, if the 
system does not perform as it 
should, you should expect him to 
see that it does. The dealer who 
will agree to all of these things 
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is the one from whom you should 
buy your system. 
It's Worth Investigating 

Reports like those mentioned 
at the beginning of this article 
make it evident that irrigation 
has helped some farmers. United 
States Department of Agriculture 
statistics show that the number 
of acres under irrigation is stead- 
ily on the increase and has been 
increasing for the past six years. 
Such information indicates that 
much of our land may be more 
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profitably farmed with the aid of 
irrigation. Maybe your farm is 
one which would produce on a 
more profitable scale if you had 
an irrigation system—it’s worth 
investigating. 

You should be cautioned once 
again that irrigation is no magic 
remedy, but when the soil is 
capable of producing high yields, 
and water is available in the 
amounts needed, then irrigation 
is a way to more dollars for you 
and your family. 





Bright Future for Farm Youth in Work 
Related to Agriculture 


Jobs in fields related to agriculture are multiplying rapidly, 
and many young people from rural areas are taking these new po- 
sitions, the U.S. Department of Agriculture reports. 


A national average shows 168 young farm men available to re- 


place every 100 farmers who die or reach retirement age. 


As a 


result, almost 40 per cent of the boys now growing up on farms 
and ranches are expected to seek work off the farm or ranch when 


they reach manhood. 


Two professional jobs are waiting this year for almost every 
graduate in agriculture from our land-grant universities and col- 


leges. 


The 8500 expected to graduate will be able to choose from 


about 15,000 job openings in teaching, research, extension, communi- 
cations, conservation, farm services, and others. 

Many jobs are available for those who did not attend college. 
They include work in industry, trucking, artificial breeding, repair 
and servicing of farm machinery, fruit spraying, airplane dusting, and 


many other fields. 


Increase in off-farm agricultural employment opportunities has 
accompanied the national decrease in numbers of farms. 


—University of Wyoming 








Drying Corn On the Farm 


This digest of two U.S.D.A. bulletins gives you facts and figures . . . 


Agricultural Research Administration 


RYING grain by mechanical 

ventilation removes many of 
the hazards of harvesting and 
storing crops. Such drying is val- 
uable to you not only when you 
are faced with the emergency 
handling of high-moisture crops, 
but also as a part of your regu- 
lar crop-management program. 
Controlled drying fits in with 
modern production, harvesting, 
and handling methods. It over- 
comes the problems presented by 
the use of grain combines and 
mechanical corn_ harvesters 
equipment that gets the crops out 
of the field quickly but often dan- 
gerously wet. 


Grain drying on the farm has 
the following advantages: 
A. Corn can be— 

1. Stored safely. 


2. Marketed without a 
ture discount. 


mois- 


3. Harvested early, thus taking 
advantage of good harvesting 
weather, reducing field losses 
from insects and bad weather, ob- 
taining cleaner husking, lowering 
harvesting costs, and making pos- 
sible fall plowing and seeding of 
wheat or cover crops. 


4. Shelled and stored in tight 
bins in half the space required 
by ear corn, thus reducing storage 
losses caused by insects, rodents, 
and unfavorable weather. 

3. Harvested with a_ picker- 
sheller. 

6. Saved in wet years. 

If drying crops with mechani- 
cal ventilation is new to you, the 





- 


Figure |.—General-purpose build- 
ing arranged for drying and stor- 
ing grain. 


advantages and disadvantages 
listed below for both unheated- 
and heated-air drying may help 
you in considering your drying 
set-up. 

Heated-Air Drying 
Advantages: 
1. Can dry wettest grain. 


2. Can dry regardless of weather 
conditions. 


Reprinted from Leaflets 332 and 333, published by the U.S.D.A., Washington, D. C. 
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3. Short drying time. 

4. High drying capacity per fan 
horsepower. 

Disadvantages: 


1. Higher initial equipment cost. 
2. Expense for fuel. 
3. Some fire hazard. 
4. 


Considerable supervision re- 
quired, 
Unheated-Air Drying 
Advantages: 


1. No expense for fuel. 

2. No fire hazard. 

3. Lower initial equipment cost. 

4. Little supervision required. 

Disadvantages: 

1. Dependent on weather condi- 
tions. 


Drying Shelled Corn 
ECHANICAL __ ventilation 


with unheated air is, under 
many conditions, an inexpensive 
method of drying grain. By this 
method, you can dry shelled corn 
or small grain in farm-type bins 
or general-purpose structures by 
installing duct systems or perfor- 
ated false floors to insure the dis- 
tribution of air uniformly through 
the grain. A crop-drying fan will 
be needed to circulate the un- 
heated air through the grain. This 
method offers a reasonable pro- 
tection to the quality of the grain 
under normal weather conditions. 


In general, the recommenda- 
tions here apply to the Corn Belt 
and other areas with similar 
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Figure 2.—Inexpensive, easily 
built crib with drier. 


2. Slow drying rate; usually sev- 
eral weeks. 


3. With prolonged drying, grain 
may be damaged by mold 
growth. 


With Unheated Air 


weather conditions and produc- 
tion practices. In drier areas, 
minimum air-flow requirements 
may be less; in wetter areas, air- 
flow requirements will be higher. 


General Recommendations 


1. When filling the bin, spread 
any cracked grain and foreign 


material uniformly through the 
batch. 


2. Select ventilating equipment 
that will provide the required air 
flow at resistance pressures cor- 
responding to the depth of grain 
through which the air will pass. 
The equipment should be cap- 
able of operating continuously at 
a constant rate for periods of 2 
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to 4 weeks without 
maintenance. 

3. Provide for the uniform dis- 
tribution of the drying air through 
the grain. There should be no 
appreciable loss in pressure in the 
duct system or perforated floor. 
Air may be either drawn or forced 
through the grain. 

4. Supply air at a rate that will 
complete drying before the grain 
is damaged by mold growth or 


frequent 





If your foot slips, you may 
recover your balance, but if 
your tongue slips, you cannot 
recall your words. 

—Martin Vanbee 





other causes. (For minimum air- 
flow requirements, see table 1.) 

5. Start drying immediately af- 
ter harvest and continue it until 
the moisture content of the grain 
is reduced to a safe storage level. 
The drying period may extend for 
2 to 4 weeks, or perhaps longer 
in cool or wet weather. 

6. For safe storage, dry shelled 
corn and small grain to about 13 
per cent moisture. If dried to 
only 14 to 15 per cent, grain can 
be stored safely for only a few 
months during the cooler part of 
the year. 

7. When the moisture content 
of the grain is above 15 per cent, 
supply air continuously, day and 
night. To reduce the moisture 
further after it has reached ap- 
proximately 15 per cent, limit 
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ventilation to periods when the 
relative humidity of the air is less 
than 70 per cent. The relative 
humidity will normally be below 
70 per cent between 10 a.m. and 
6 p.m. on clear days. 


Air Flow Requirements 

With modern equipment, corn 
may be harvested and shelled at 
a moisture content as high as 
30 per cent. However, some me- 
chanical damage to kernels oc- 
curs when corn is shelled with 
conventional equipment. The 
damage may be excessive when 
the moisture is higher than 25 
per cent. Damaged or broken 
kernels are more subject to mold 
than are sound kernels. 

The recommended minimum 
air-flow rates for drying shelled 
corn from various moisture levels 
are given in table 1. Shelled corn 
has less resistance to air flow than 
either oats or wheat. In power 
requirements, the lower resistance 
partly offsets the higher rates of 
air flow required to dry corn at 
the higher moisture levels. 
Ventilating Equipment 

The ventilating equipment re- 
quired for drying grain with un- 
heated air consists of a fan and 
a power unit. The fan may be 
of either the propellor or the 
centrifugal type, and it must de- 
liver the required volume of air 
against the static pressures indi- 
cated in table 1. Reliable manu- 
facturers will supply air-delivery 
ratings for the range of static 
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pressures for which their fan 
equipment is designed. Fans that 
are unsatisfactory for grain dry- 
ing include house, attic, or barn 
ventilating fans; those for blow- 
ing materials, such as silage and 
grain blowers; and those of the 
type used in fanning mills. 

Electric motors are recom- 
mended for use in drying grains. 
Gasoline engines may be used, but 
more labor will be required to 
attend and maintain them than 
for electric motors. 

The number of bushels that 
can be dried per horsepower is 
reduced materially as the depth 
of grain is increased. On the 
other hand, the cost of building 


a structure with a greater floor 
area, in order to reduce the depth 
of the grain, will more than off- 
set the lower power requirement. 


By using table 1 you will be 
able to figure the fan horsepower 
required to dry corn from differ- 
ent percentages of moisture con- 
tent and at various practical 
depths. 


Suppose that one has a circu- 
lar bin 18 feet in diameter or a 
rectangular bin 14 by 18 feet 
and that the shelled corn to be 
dried has a moisture content of 
25 per cent. 


To compute the floor area of 
the circular bin, use the formula 


TaBLe.1.—Fan requirements for shelled corn with unheated air from 
different percentages of moisture content and at various practical 











depths. 
Recom- Maximum 
Grain mended quantity 
moisture minimum Practical Static that can be 
content air-flow grain pressure’ dried per 
(per cent) rate per depths fan horse- 
bushel power 
Cubic feet Inches, 
per minute Feet water gauge Bushels 
j 4 0.7 860 
OP ciammenn 5 } 6 1.6 380 
6 9 1,120 
_ perrres 3 8 1.5 670 
6 6 2,500 
aE i gcobaeerk 6a 2 | 8 9. 1,670 
12 2.2 680 
f 8 5 6,000 
eee ee 1 12 1.0 3,000 
L 16 1.6 1,880 
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3.14 times diameter squared di- 
vided by 4. Thus 3.14 times 18 
squared divided by 4 equals 254.3 
square feet. To compute the floor 
area of the rectangular bin, mul- 
tiply the dimensions—14 by 18 
feet—which gives 252 square ft. 

Table 1 shows that the great- 
est practical depth for drying 
shelled corn of 25 per cent mois- 
ture content is 6 feet. 

The volume of shelled corn in 
a bin 18 feet in diameter, when 
filled to a depth of 6 feet is 
1,526 cubic feet, obtained by 





In Argentina, Mufti Maluf, 
a Turk living in the small 
town of Bella Vista, decided 
that his house would be larg- 
er and more comfortable if it 
covered all the sidewalk. 


When he started laying the 
foundations on the sidewalk, 
the local police tried to dis- 
suade him but to no avail. 
Eventually, it took the Provin- 
cial Minister of Finance and 
several other high officials to 
convince him that the side- 
walk was state property. 


—New York Times 





multiplying 254.3 square feet 
(floor area) by 6 feet (depth of 
grain). 

The capacity in bushels, ap- 
proximately 1,220, is obtained by 
dividing 1,526 cubic feet (volume 
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of the bin) by 1.25 cubic feet 
(the volume of a bushel). 

Table 1 shows that 380 is the 
ture, and 6 feet deep, that should 
be dried per fan horsepower. 
Divide 1,220 (the capacity of bin 
in bushels) by 380 (number of 
bushels to dry per horsepower). 
The answer, 3.2, is the number 
of horsepower required to dry the 
hatch of 1,220 bushels. 

Use a 3-hp. motor and a suit- 
able fan. The 3.2 hp. required 
to dry the corn is within the 10 
per cent overload permissible with 
a 3 hp. motor. 

When buying the 3 hp. fan 
unit, remember that it must deliv- 
er 5 cubic feet per minute (cfm) 
of air (table 1) for each bushel, 
or about 6,000 cfm total; also, 
that the unit must be able to de- 
liver the air against about 1.6 
inches static pressure (table 1). 

This same fan equipment will 
dry other crops at depths at which 
the bushels per fan horsepower 
total 380 or more. 

Adapting Storage Bins 

Most farm bins can be readily 
adapted for drying grain with 
unheated air by installing a false 
floor or duct system. Fan units 
may be installed either to draw 
the unheated air through the 
grain or to force the air through. 
Estimating Costs of Drying 


Drying costs will include both _ 


the operating cost for power and 
maximum number of bushels of 
shelled corn of 25 per cent mois- 
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labor and the overhead cost of 
equipment. The power cost will 
depend on the initial moisture 
content of the grain, weather con- 
ditions during the drying period, 


Drying Ear Corn 
AR CORN can be dried for 


storage or market by mechan- 
ical ventilation with heated air 
in any kind of weather and from 
any moisture content. Fuel costs 
will be about in proportion to 
the amount of water to be re- 
moved from the corn and the 
weather. 
General Recommendations 

1. Harvest your corn as cleanly 
as possible. 

2. Arrange air ducts, or tun- 
nels, to distribute air uniformly. 
The air should travel about the 
same distance through the corn 
in all parts of the crib. 

3. In warm weather operate 
the drier day and night. In cool 
weather either continuously or in 
the daytime only. The total fuel 
required will be about the same. 
If you operate the drier in day- 
time only, cool the corn by let- 
ting the fan continue to run for 
an hour or so after the heat is 
shut off each evening. 

4. As a general rule, drying-air 
temperatures should not be more 
than 130° to 140° F. In cold 
weather the drying air should be 
at least 60° warmer than the out- 
door temperature. For seed corn, 
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and the depth of grain ventilated. 
At 3 cents per kilowatt hour, the 
power cost in well-designed dry- 
ing systems is usually between 1 
and 4 cents per bushel. 


With Heated Air 


the drying-air temperature should 
not exceed 110°. 

6. Use good equipment with 
adequate safety controls and op- 
erate carefully. Check with your 
fire insurance agent to be sure 
that you have adequate cover- 
age when using heated-air dry- 
ing equipment. 

Equipment Requirements 

Equipment needed includes a 
heater such as an oil burner, a 
power-driven fan, and a crib or 
drying bin for the corn. 

Several makes of crop driers 
are now on the market. Most 
driers are portable. Each unit 
consists of a power-driven fan, a 
heater, and suitable safety con- 
trols. The heater may burn oil, 
natural or liquefied petroleum 
(L. P.) gas, or coal. Such driers 
have two characteristics that de- 
termine their performance in dry- 
ing grain: (1) The rate at which 
heat is supplied (rate of fuel con- 
sumption per hour) and (2) the 
rate of air supply in cubic feet 
per minute (c.f.m.) 

Driers are classed as “direct 
heat” and “indirect heat.” At 
least two automatic safety con- 
trols are needed with either kind 
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of drier. These controls are: (1) 
A device to shut off the drier if 
the flame fails, and (2) one to 
shut off the fuel supply if the 
temperature goes too high. 

In the portable direct-heat crop 
drier, burnt gases are combined 
with heated air and the mixture 
is blown through the grain. This 
type of drier uses fuel efficiently, 
but fhere is some fire hazard. 

In the portable indirect-heat 
crop drier, the burnt gases are dis- 
charged through a smokestack. 
The fire hazard is less than with 
a direct-heat drier. 

When selecting a fan, the most 
important factors to consider are 
suitable design, size, and speed. 
Of secondary importance is 
whether the fan is a propeller or 
centrifugal type. 

Cost of Drying 

The quantity of fuel oil needed 
to dry a batch of corn, and the 
operating time, can be estimated 
from available tables. If the corn 
is not dried to an average mois- 
ture content as low as 13 per cent, 
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less fuel oil will be required to 
dry 1,000 bushels. 

Other costs of drying besides 
that for fuel oil and labor of at- 
tendance will be for materials and 
labor for attaching the air duct 
and covering crib walls, for pow- 
er to drive the fan, for insurance, 
repairs, and overhead cost of 
equipment—interest on _ invest- 
ment, depreciation, and taxes. 
When drying corn from 25 per 
cent moisture, the cost of fuel oil 
and power in the fall of 1952 
may not exceed 5 cents per bush- 
el, but when all other costs are 
included the total may be 10 cents 
or more per bushel. This cost will 
be less per bushel if the drier is 
used to dry large quantities of 
corn, as on a large farm or for 
several neighboring farms. 

(This article is condensed from 
U.S.D.A. Leaflets 332 and 333. 
Copies of these bulletins are avail- © 
able at 10c each from Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 





Puzzle 
A Kentucky legislator has introduced a bill to require all Wis- 


consin milk coming into that state to be colored purple. 


A New 


Yorker has proposed that Wisconsin cheese be dyed brown and labeled 


“spoiled.” 


A Missourian advocates that Wisconsin beer be served 


only in vessels resembling chamber pots. And a Wisconsin assembly- 
man has introduced a bill to dye oleomargarine pink. 


Only one of these preposterous things has really happened, of 
course. Guess which. You’re right. The last. 


—The Milwaukee Journal 





How To Increase 


Profits from Forage 


Making oat silage, seedin 


in wide 


row corn, using other alternatives 


may boost your dairy income . 


Condensed from 
Michigan Farm Economics 


C. R. Hoglund and M. B. Tesar 


AIRY FARMERS have been 

encouraged to make greater 
use of forage crops as a means of 
lowering feed costs and thus in- 
creasing net income. Yet farmers 
have made little progress in this 
direction. Hay and pasture acre- 
age has stayed about the same 
for the last 15 years. The total 
tonnage of hay harvested annu- 
ally has shown little change, but 
a higher proportion is now al- 
falfa. 

Better harvesting, storage 
equipment and methods have re- 
sulted in some improvement in 
forage quality in recent years. But 
many dairy farmers continue to 
feed both protein and grain 
heavily because forage quality is 
poor or inadequate quantities are 
produced. 

In this article, we will explore 
ways of increasing returns from 
forage: using alternative seeding 
and harvesting methods, and 
renting more land. 

Factors Affecting Forage Returns 

There is no magic formula for 
increasing the returns from for- 


age crops. The first step is to 
produce high-yielding, high-qual- 
ity forages. Harvesting and stor- 
age methods used by farmers de- 
termine the quantity and quality 
of the feed nutrients preserved 
for feeding. Finally, the economy 
of utilizing these forage crops is 
determined by the combinations 
and levels of roughage and grain 
fed, by the feeding miethods used, 
and by the inherent capability of 
individual cows to convert feed 
into milk. All of these factors 
influence the profitability of pro- 
ducing forage crops. 


Some dairymen have not made 
greater use of forage crops be- 
cause yields have been low com- 
pared to other crops. On the 
more productive soils in Michi- 
gan, corn yields of 90 to 100 bush- 
els per acre are not uncommon, 
yet very few farmers produce 
hay yields of 4 to 5 tons per acre. 
Recommended quantities of fer- 
tilizer and lime, and improved 
practices have not been applied 
to forage crops to the same ex- 
tent as to corn and other grain 


Reprinted from Michigan Farm Economics, Michigan State University, East Lansing, Michigan 
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crops. Therefore, a rather high 
proportion of forage stands are 
low in legumes and are unpro- 
ductive. 

The production of low-yielding 
companion crops in establishing 
seedings has tended to discourage 
the greater use of forage crops. 
Experimental work and the ex- 
perience of farmers point out two 
ways to increase the production 
from companion crops and the 
resulting forage stands. The first 
is to change the method of har- 
vest; the second is the use of a 
different companion crop. 

Two farms were selected to 
test the economic consequences of 
using alternative seeding and har- 
vesting methods. The first farm 


has 180 acres of moderately pro- 


ductive soil. The second farm 
has 140 acres of highly produc- 
tive soil. 

A rotation of corn, oats and 
3 years of alfalfa-brome grass is 
commonly used on dairy farms 
with moderately productive soils. 
Rotations on the highly produc- 
tive soils usually have 1 less year 
of legumes. Better-than-average 
managerial skill and a high level 
of adoption of improved forage 
practices are assumed. We fur- 
ther assume that cow numbers 
will be adjusted to changes in the 
feed supply resulting from the 
different alternatives. 

Changing the Method of Harvest 

Oats harvested for grain yield 
only 40 to 50 per cent as many 
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pounds of total digestible nutri- 
ents (T.D.N.) as corn fed as 
corn-and-cob meal. The T.D.N. 
yield from oats is doubled when 
harvested for silage instead of 
grain, thereby making it more 
nearly competitive with corn. An- 
other advantage of oat silage is 
that grain harvesting equipment 
can be eliminated when no other 
grain crops are produced. 

Timeliness in harvesting is ex- 
tremely important in the produc- 
tion of palatable, high-protein oat 
silage. The optimum period in 
which oats may be harvested for 
silage is relatively short compared 
with legumes. It is estimated 
that the earlier harvesting of oats 
for silage will add 5 per cent to 
alfalfa-brome grass yields because 
of improved stands. 


On the other hand, a shift to 
the use of oats for silage rather 
than for grain results in a bed- 
ding supply problem. Shredded 
cornstalks, cobs and wood shav- 
ings are often used as substitutes 
for straw. For this analysis, it is 
estimated that cash expenses for 
bedding will be increased about 
$12 per cow when oat straw is 
not available. 

A change from seeding in oats 
for grain to oats for silage is 
expected to increase feed produc- 
tion enough to add four addition- 
al cows on both the farms with 
moderately productive and highly 
productive soils. The net effect 
of shifting to the harvesting of 
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oats for silage rather than grain 
is estimated to add about $1,800 
to gross income, $900 to expenses 
and $900 to net income. This 
is based on milk sales of 9,700 
pounds per cow, a price of $4.00 
per cwt., and 1956 costs. This 
estimated increase in net income 
will be much less if average pro- 
duction practices are used or if 
cow numbers are kept constant. 





| am not bound to win, but 
| am bound to be true. | am 
not bound to succeed, but | 
am bound to live up to what 
light | have. | must stand 


with anybody that stands 
right, stand with him while 
he is right and part with him 


when he goes wrong. 
—Abraham Lincoln 





Seeding alfalfa-brome grass in 
oats in August and then grazing 
‘or harvesting the forage in Oc- 
tober is another alternative. This 
method of seeding is also expect- 
ed to increase feed supplies 
enough to carry three or four 
more cows but it may be some- 
what less profitable (particularly 
on the farm with highly produc- 
tive soils) than the oats silage 
alternative. However, it is an ex- 
cellent way to obtain productive 
seedings, particularly on farms 
where weeds are a serious prob- 
lem and must be removed before 
legumes and grasses are seeded. 
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Using Different Companion Crop 

Another alternative is to seed 
sudan grass, harvested for silage, 
green-chopped material, or pas- 
tured. Sudan grass harvested for 
silage yields about double the 
T.D.N. on the moderately pro- 
ductive soils. On the highly pro- 
ductive soils, the T.D.N. is two 
and a half times more than that 
of an acre of oats harvested for 
grain. It is more difficult to es- 
tablish seedings in sudan grass 
than in oats, especially on the 
lighter, less productive soils. ‘The 
success of a seeding made in 
sudan grass depends on removing 
the forage for grass silage in early 
July before it takes too much 
light and moisture from the new 
seedings. 

Seeding in sudan grass harvest- 
ed for silage seems to be a less 
profitable alternative than oats 
harvested as silage on the less 
productive soils. However, for a 
dairy farmer following a green- 
chopping system, the sudan grass 
may be a better crop because 
of its midseason production re- 
sponse. 

If alfalfa-brome grass yields 
are reduced 10 per cent because 
of poorer stands in sudan grass 
seedings, this alternative is ex- 
pected to reduce net income. 
Such yield reduction is entirely 
possible on the lighter soils; in 
such a case, the total feed supply 
would not be increased. 

When seedings established in 
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sudan grass on the more produc- 
tive soils yield at least 95 per cent 
as much as those established in 
oats harvested as grain, this be- 
comes a profitable alternative. 
Poor timing in harvesting sudan 
grass could easily reduce alfalfa- 
brome grass stands and yields by 
10 per cent or more. Under these 
conditions, sudan grass would be 
a poor alternative, even on the 
more productive soils. 





At silo filling time farmers 
should watch out for a pois- 
onous gas—nitrogen dioxide 
—that may form in fresh 
silage, the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture advises. 





Seeding in wide-row corn is 
a fairly new practice. Experi- 
mental results have shown that 
forage yields of seedings estab- 
lished in wide-row (60 inches) 
corn are only about 5 per cent 
lower than those established in 
oats when recommended prac- 
tices are used. This appears to 
be the most profitable alternative 
on the highly productive soils 
when forage yields are at least 90 
per cent as good as those estab- 
lished in oats for grain. Even 
if forage yields should drop down 
to 85 per cent, this alternative 
appears to be as profitable as 
harvesting the oats as silage. The 
yield of corn is reduced by 5 to 
10 per cent when corn is grown 
in 60-inch rather than 40-inch 
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rows. Seeding in corn is not rec- 
ommended for the lighter soils. 


Renting Additional Crop Land 

What are the opportunities of 
increasing net income by adding 
more land without changing for- 
age practices? If 20 acres of 
cropland could be rented and 
four milk cows added to utilize 
the extra feed produced on the 
farm with moderately productive 
soil, net income could be in- 
creased by about $750 or about 
$150 less than the oat silage al- 
ternative. Renting 16 acres of 
cropland to provide feed for four 
more cows would add slightly 
more than $600 to net income 
on the farm with highly produc- 
tive soil. 

Many dairy farmers find it dif- 
ficult to rent additional crop- 
land; thus, they must depend on 
other methods of increasing feed 
supplies. An additional alterna- 
tive not studied would be to pro- 
duce a maximum of forage crops 
and purchase part or all of the 
grain needed. 

Dairy farmers will need to se- 
lect the seeding and harvesting 
methods best suited to their farm 
resources. The entire forage pro- 
gram for a farm must be con- 
sidered when alternative methods 
are studied. It is believed that 
many dairy farmers can increase 
net income by making greater use 
of improved forage practices that 
fit their individual farm situa- 
tions. 














Cross-Breeding of Livestock 
in the United States 





LMOST ever since the es- 

tablishment of distinct 
breeds of farm animals, the cross- 
ing of these breeds has been re- 
sorted to by commercial produc- 
ers of livestock. 

In the case of dairy cattle, in- 
deed, the practice has been con- 
demned. Elsewhere the process 
has generally stopped at the first 
cross. There are exceptions—for 
example, it is a fairly old prac- 
tice, in Scotland and northern 
England, to mate a first-cross ewe 
with a ram of a third breed. Still 
more complicated crossing has 
heen commonly branded as ‘mon- 
grelizing’. 

The early geneticists, impressed 
by the phenomenon of Mende- 
lian segregation (and the conse- 
quent wide variation among the 
progeny) under any system of 
continuous crossing commonly 
agreed with these views. A later 
generation has admitted that, in 
the case of the quick-breeding 


Are purebreds doomed? Read this article from 
a leading English farm magazine... 


Condensed from The Agricultural Review 


H. G. Hutchison, 


Veterinary Research Laboratory, Tanganyika 


species—poultry, pigs and perhaps 
sheep—crossing may be carried 
further and that, even in beef 
production, it may proceed to the 
second stage. Dairy-cattle im- 
provement must proceed by selec- 
tion within the single breed. 

Breed societies have in general 
frowned upon cross-breeding, ex- 
cept only in those cases—e.g. that 
of the Border Leicester—where 
the breed had been designed for 
the specific purpose of crossing 
with some other. Again, official 
measures have generally been de- 
signed to promote improvement 
within the breed by ‘grading up’ 
through the use of successive 
good sires of the same breed. 

It may be true that pure breed- 
ing is the best system under the 
environmental conditions under 
which the particular breed has 
been developed, but it is not 
necessarily the best where it is 
desired to achieve improvement 
under other and different condi- 
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tions. 

Most of the breeds that have 
been imported into the United 
States have been sufficiently vari- 
able to permit progress, by se- 
lection, towards the production 
of strains well adapted to spe- 
cific North American environ- 
ments. But this has not always 
happened, and the need has been 
recognized to combine characters 
from two or more existing breeds 
to meet new conditions. Explora- 
tory cross-breeding has led, in 
several cases, to the evolution of 
new breeds. 

Apart from the success of such 
‘evolutionary’ cross-breeding, de- 
signed to provide new combina- 
tions of genes, there has been, in 
America, the outstanding com- 
mercial success of hybrid maize 
(corn). The achievements of the 
maize breeder have aroused in- 
terest, both in the United States 
and elsewhere, in the possibilities 
of commercial exploitation of 
heterosis in farm livestock. 

Today, the visitor to American 
centers of animal-breeding re- 
search gets the impression that 
the scientists, endeavoring to per- 
suade farmers to exploit the pos- 
sibilities of cross-breeding, are op- 
posed by the great majority of 
breed societies, which seem to be 
concerned mainly with the pres- 
ervation of their vested interests. 

There are indeed some notable 
exceptions—those breed societies 
which are concerned with the 
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value of their particular breeds 
for crossing with other breeds. 
One pioneer breeder has given 
it as his opinion that ‘By 1977, 
and perhaps sooner, the livestock 
industry will cease to think in 
terms of individual breeds, but 
in terms of individual sires and 
dams, regardless of breed’. 
‘Evolutionary’ Cross-Breeding 

During the last thirty years 
American breeders have evolved 
a considerable number of new 
breeds, including sheep and 
horses as well as pigs and cattle. 
Perhaps the most striking facts 
that emerge from a study of the 
methods and results are: 

1. The early expectation, that 
the second hybrid generation 
from a cross would show exces- 
sive variation in respect of com- 
mercially - useful characteristics, 
has not been fulfilled. Most com- 
mercially-important qualities are 
the expression of a multitude of 
separately-inherited factors (al- 
lels). To take an extreme ex- 
ample, if we cross a dairy with 
a beef breed, we do not get a 
ratio, in the second hybrid gen- 
eration, of one beef, two dual- 
purpose and one dairy type; only 
a relatively few generations of 
selection are necessary to ‘fix’ the 
new combination of commercial 
characteristics in a ‘synthetic’ 
breed. 

2. The other early expectation, 
that a vast number of crossbred 
animals would be required to pro- 
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vide the nucleus of a new breed, 
has not been fulfilled. In many 
cases quite small numbers have 
proved sufficient to provide a 
sound foundation. 

Thus the Columbia sheep pro- 
ject began in 1912 with initial 
test matings of a single ram from 
each of four breeds—Lincoln, 
Cotswold, Leicester and Romney 
Marsh—each mated to a pen of 
forty Rambouillet ewes. The Lin- 
coln crosses were outstanding. 
The said Lincoln ram was then 





A dairy cow will drink as 
much as 35 gallons of water 
a day. 





used in a flock of 66 Rambouil- 
let ewes, producing 40 ewe lambs. 
Within a few years the crossbred 
flock of 200 head was built up. 
By 1918 the worker in charge was 
convinced that he had ‘pretty 
well fixed a type with a good 
combination of characteristics’. 
Similarly, the Targee breed, (de- 
veloped from the Rambouillet, 
Corridale and Lincoln) was con- 
sidered to have attained reason- 
able stability of type after three 
generations of selective breeding 
from the original crosses. 

The Minnesota No. 1 pig, de- 
veloped from a cross between the 
Tamworth and the Danish Land- 
race, was recognized as a breed 
only ten years after the initial 
crosses had been made. The Min- 
nesota No. 2, developed from 


crosses between inbred lines of 
the American Poland China and 
the Canadian Yorkshire (Large 
White) , was recognized as a breed 
only seven years from the time 
that the initial crosses were made. 
One broad conclusion from the 
American work is that the broad- 
er the initial foundation, the 
greater is the scope for selection 
among the crossbreds to produce 
a new type, with the desired com- 
bination of qualities, that will 
breed reasonably true to type. 
The number of pigs required to 
give sufficient scope for selection 
would seem to be about four 
hundred in each generation. 


With cattle, naturally, the pro- 
cess of breed formation by evolu- 
tionary cross-breeding takes long- 
er, but the numbers required 
seem to be of the same order as 
those required in the case of the 
pig. 

The creation of the Santa Ger- 
trudis breed of cattle—designed 
to combine beef qualities with 
adaptation to hot climates—was 
achieved through the use of rel- 
atively large numbers, with the fa- 
cilities available on a _ million- 
acre ranch. In fact, a total of 
fifty-two bulls were used in the 
eight units; from the progeny of 
these, a foundation stock was 
built up by selecting some 700 
heifers annually, and the project 
was stabilized at a size of some 
6,000 head. The breed was rec- 
ognized in 1940, twenty-two years 
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after the initial crosses had been 
made. The present type is prob- 
ably less variable than that of 
many long-established breeds. 


A parallel project, designed to 
combine beef qualities with ca- 
pacity to withstand the heat and 
drought of the Texas ranges, has 
resulted in the evolution of the 
‘Beefmaster. The foundation 
stock comprised about 350 Brah- 
man (Zebu) cows, 150 Hereford 
cows with relatively small num- 
bers of Brahman and Hereford 
and two Beef Shorthorn bulls. 


The method employed in this 
case by Mr. Tom Lasater, the 


originator of the breed, differed 
from that pursued on the King 


Ranch. He has mainly applied 


mass selection — severe culling 
rather than selection of outstand- 
ingly good individuals. It may 
be that he would have made more 
rapid progress through a more 
elaborate system of individual 
selection of females with the 
‘proving’ of bulls, but his breed 
seems to compare favorably with 
the Santa Gertrudis under close- 
ly comparable conditions. Fertil- 
ity is very high, and calves, reared 
on the range, ordinarily reach 600 
lb. liveweight at weaning. Mr. 
Lasater has concentrated on pure- 
ly utility characteristics, neglect- 
ing color, horns, etc. 

The recent succession of severe 


droughts in the Southern Range 
area of the United States has 
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shown that the new breeds have, 
in fact, much greater ability to 
live, under difficult conditions, 
than the cattle of pure European 
breeding. 


Other new breeds include the 
Charbray (developed from the 
French Charolais and the Zebu) 
and the Brangus — developed 
from the Brahman and the Aber- 
deen Angus. 


These new breeds, through not 
closely conforming to the accept- 
ed beef type, show up very well 
‘on the hook’. They generally 
dress out fully 2 per cent better 
than European pure-breds and, 
under range conditions, show up 
very well in respect to weight for 


age. 
It would seem that an adequate 


degree of heat tolerance can be 
obtained with no more than 
about 25 per cent of Zebu blood. 
Moreover, it appears that there 
is wide variation among individ- 
uals of the same European breeds, 
with respect to heat tolerance. 
The production of high-yielding, 
heat-tolerant dairy cattle would 
be a notable step of progress to- 
wards providing adequate 
amounts of milk to the inhabitants 
of tropical lands. Meantime, 
work in the United States is 
hampered by the very small num- 
bers of Red Sindi cattle, which 
have been imported from Asia 
with the intention of combining 
their heat-tolerance with the 
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greater productivity of American 
dairy breeds. 


‘Commercial’ Cross-Breeding 
‘The advantages of cross-breed- 
ing are fairly widely recognized 
by commercial producers of poul- 
try, pigs and sheep and, to a less 
extent, by those of beef cattle. 
Experiments in ‘rotational’ 
cross-breeding have been in prog- 
ress with dairy cattle at Belts- 
vile and with range beef cattle 
in Montana. Both experiments 
have demonstrated the merits of 
this type of cross-breeding for 





Egg prices will be stronger 
for the year ahead — chicks 
for laying flock replacements 


are being cut sharply. Feed 
will continue plentiful. 





commercial production. Inade- 
quate evidence of the productiv- 
ity of the pure-bred progeny of 
the bulls in the Beltsville experi- 
ment makes the results less con- 
vincing than they would otherwise 
have been; but some records of 
the pure-bred progeny are avail- 
able and these suggest that the 
successive use of progeny-tested 
or sib-tested bulls of different 
dairy breed is a better commer- 
cial proposition, under Maryland 
conditions, than pure breeding 
from animals of equivalent merit. 

In poultry and pig breeding, 
the trend in the United States is 
the production of highly inbred 
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types as a foundation for one 
or other system of cross-breeding. 
Already there is large-scale pro- 
duction of tested and proved in- 
bred lines of several breeds of 
poultry and pigs, specifically de- 
signed to produce crossbred or 
line-cross sires for the use of com- 
mercial producers. Progress is 
almost as spectacular as that 
achieved with hybrid maize. 

An example of the application 
of the new material, in rotational 
cross-breeding for commercial 
production, may be quoted. The 
process in pigs is as follows:— 

(1) The available females are 
mated to a boar of the Minne- 
sota No. 1 breed. 

(2) The crossbreds are mated 
to a Minnesota No. 2 boar. 

(3) The second crosses are 
mated to a Minnesota No. 3 or 
C-line boar. 

(4) The third crosses are mat- 
ed back to Minnesota No. 1 boars. 

Financial considerations and 
the low fecundity of cattle pre- 
vent the application of such ‘in- 
crossing’, whether for beef or 
milk. But with respect to pigs 
and poultry, the system is making 
headway and it is confidently pre- 
dicted that pure-bred herds of 
pure-bred flocks of poultry will 
decline markedly in the coming 
decade. Indeed, some suggest 
that the purebreds may ultimately 
become little more than reservoirs 
of the essential material for the 
commercial cross-breeder. 











COUNT of “plant popula- 

tion” may help you decide 
if it is necessary to replant corn, 
or determine the need for more 
fertilizer or irrigation applica- 
tions. Soil scientists also make 
good use of this information in 
recommending fertilizer and 
planting rates. 


You can easily estimate the 
number of plants in a field of 
drilled corn from the number of 
stalks in a measured unit of row 
length. The unit of row length 
will depend on the row width. 
The average number of plants per 
unit of row length times 1,000 
will give the number of plants 
per acre. 


Listed below are the units of 
row length in which plants are to 
be counted for seven common 


row widths. 


How to Estimate 


Your Stand of Corn 


Arthur M. Brunson, Agronomist, 


Purdue University 


Row Width Row Length 
eer 14 ft. 6 in. 
PP Wksiiunws.awmens 14 ft. 2 in. 
Seer 13 ft. 9 in. 
a? s0yeieens peeea 13 ft. 5 in. 
Peres 13 ft. 1 in. 
OE, séseveveverses 12 ft. 9 in. 
MP Usb abide wd ake 12 ft. 5 in. 


Select a suitable length of row 
as shown above. Count the num- 


ber of plants from 10 such units. 
Take the average count for the 
10 units and multiply it by 1,000. 
The product will be a close esti- 
mate of the total corn plants per 
acre. 


The row width varies some- 
what in a planted field with both 
the planter width and the plant- 
er marker. The width of 12 
spaces (between 13 rows) meas- 
ured in feet will give the average 
row in inches. An accurate av- 
erage row in fractions of inches 
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can then be estimated from the 
length of row in the above table. 

For unusual row widths, the 
length of row unit can be easily 
calculated as follows: 


1 acre = 43,560 square feet 
= 6,272,640 square inches. 


Inches in row per acre = 
6,272,640 


row width in inches 





For example, with a 60-inch 
width, the calculation would be: 


Inches in row per acre = 
6,272,640 
60 
= 104,544 inches. 
Row per 0.001 acre = 104,544 
inches = 8 feet 9 inches. 


The number of plants in 8 ft. 
9 in. of a 60-inch row times 1,000 
would give the plants per acre. 





Grading Feedlot Beef 


Many feedlot cattle are now being sold on a grade-and-yield 
basis. Feeders will be interested in some of the factors which affect 
carcass grade and dressing percentage. A review of experimental 
work points to the following conclusions, says Al Lane, Arizona live- 


stock specialist. 


First, desirable carcass grade is an inherited characteristic and 
can be passed from a good bull to his calves. Based on conforma- 
tion when starting on feed, rangy calves are equal to, or better than, 
low-set calves, of the same quality, in gaining ability, dressing per- 


centage and carcass grade. 


Early or late castration has little effect on the carcass. How- 
ever, steers “finish out” better than bulls, even though bulls yield 
edible meat of comparable quality to steers. 


On full feed heifers show suitable market finish 30 to 40 days 
sooner than steers. With similar methods of feeding, heifer carcasses 


grade as well as steer carcasses. 


Pregnancy in well-finished heifers, up to the fifth month, does 
not seriously affect dressing percentage. Carcasses of bred heifers 
are better finished, but there is no significant difference in grade. 

A calf fed on a high plane of nutrition during his first winter 
will yield a higher grading carcass than one on low nutrition followed 
by pasturing, then finishing in a dry lot. However, exercise, itself, 


in no way affects carcass grade. 


—Arizona Farm News 


















Wanted .. An Up-To-Date Farm Philosophy 









N OUR DAY change is as in- 
evitable as death and taxes. 
Change is often uncomfortable. 
It threatens our cherished tra- 
ditions. It requires painful ad- 
justment. 


Usually change creeps up on 
us. When we discover there is 
nothing we can do about, we pro- 
ceed to set up a philosophy to 
fit the situation. The philosophy 
may not change the fact, but 
having put a philosophy in words, 
we are more likely to look for- 
ward than backward. 

Therefore, we'd better have a 
look at some of the hard facts 
of farming and rural life which 
must be recognized in any philo- 
sophical system which we may 
formulate. Most conspicuous 


among these is the scientific and 
mechanical revolution in farming. 

The American farmer himself 
has been the foremost evangelist 
for this change. As a result, pro- 
ductivity has increased at a sensa- 
tional rate and machines have 


Reprinted by permission from The Nation's Agriculture, 2300 Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54, Ill. 


lf we are to save the best and noblest 
from the rural scene of the past, it must 
be fitted into this new environment .. . 


Condensed from 
The Nation's Agriculture 


Paul C. Johnson, 
Editor of Prairie Farmer 


replaced many men on the food 
front. And so we find ourselves 
in America with 168 million pop- 
ulation and less than five million 
farm units. Of this total only 
about 100,000 or two per cent, 
are very large units that might 
be called corporation farms or 
their equivalent. The solid core 
of farm production is supplied 
by only about two million fairly 
adequate commercial family 
farms which, together with the 
few corporation farms, contrib- 
ute 86 per cent of our market 
volume. 


The remaining farm units, 
somewhere between two-and-a- 
half and three million, are either 
in the hands of rural residents 
who get most of their income 
from non-farm work, or they are 
inadequate family farms con- 
tributing very little and unfitted 
to meet the competition of mod- 
ern farming. . 

Some of the operators of these 
units will find the credit, the ex- 
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tra land, and the managerial 
ability to become successful fam- 
ily farmers. Most of them will 
not. A way could be found to 
make them rural pensioners, but 
it is doubtful if a way can be 
found to make successful farmers 
of most of them for the simple 
reason that they are no longer 
needed. Farming has passed them 
by. 

There are those who will chal- 
lenge the statement that these 
disadvantaged farmers are no 
longer needed for agricultural 
production. They will trot out 
our old friend Malthus and point 
with alarm to the rapidly grow- 
ing population. They will cite 
the ratio of population and acres 
and declare that hunger faces 
us once more at the turn of the 
century or maybe sooner. 

If that fails they will cite the 
fact that half the population of 
the earth goes to bed at night 
hungry. I have seen some of these 
hungry people, but I have also 
come to realize they are members 
of agricultural nations. Can you 
sell large quantities of food to 
agricultural nations? No, because 
they have nothing to buy it with. 
Can you give large quantities of 
food to agricultural nations? 
Again the answer is no, because 
it would seriously disrupt the 
only thing they have which passes 
for an economy. 

Some day I hope, and I be- 
lieve, these nations will be prop- 
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erly fed, but they won’t be fed 
with our acres; they will be fed 
with their own. Development of 
their own agriculture is the es- 
sential first step in their rehabili- 
tation. 


I think it is more sensible to 
assume that the improvement in 
agriculture has only just begun 
and the percentage of our popu- 
lation needed in food production 
will drop well below 10 per cent, 
perhaps to 5 per cent. 


It is estimated that we can in- 
crease our farm output 40 per 
cent by 1975, using only the 
knowledge we now have. Do we 
think for a minute that scientific 
advance will stop tomorrow? It 
is more likely that agriculture 
may soon face the greatest jolt 
of all, discovery in the laboratory 
of the secret photosynthesis. This 
is the process by which the plant 
makes food from water and air. 

Perhaps we should call a halt 
to research in the laboratory and 
improvement on the farm? But 
it isn’t easy to put hobbles on 
progress. 

We take pride today in offer- 
ing an education to every boy 
and girl, and with that offer goes 
a relatively free choice of voca- 
tion or profession. This does not 
fit into a plan of restriction and 
regimentation, of curbing talents 
and ambitions. 

Finally, we must face the fact 
that the distinctions between ur- 
ban and rural living are being 











rapidly erased. The farm family 
wants all the conveniences and 
luxuries enjoyed by the city fam- 
ily. The city family wants the ad- 
vantages of country life. 

This is what we see as we look 
around us. If we are to save the 
best and the noblest from the 
rural scene of the past, it must be 
fitted into this environment. 

Nevertheless, at the risk of per- 
petuating our pleasant illusions, 
I offer the opinion that rural life 





Hogs grown on more than 
three million farms in the 
United States provide an out- 
let for 40 per cent or more 
of our corn crop and produce 
about the same proportion of 
our red meat. 





can be different from city life, 
and that it has, or can develop, 
attributes which will entitle it to 
be called a culture or a way of 
life. I believe we have a respon- 
sibility to seek out these charac- 
teristics and define these oppor- 
tunities. 

Recently in a meeting of rural 
pastors which I attended it was 
agreed that we should seek the 
will of God for agriculture and 
rural America. I gladly accept 
this goal. We need now as never 
before to search the Scriptures 
and all other sources of wisdom 
and guidance. But let us not look 
for the will of God nor the wis- 
dom of the ages in the mirror 
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of our own confusions and pre- 
judices. 

What is the will of God with 
respect to the agricultural revo- 
lution which we find ourselves in 
the midst of? 


Do the changes which are oc- 
curing in rural America give men 
more or less freedom? Substitu- 
tion of machinery for human 
labor requires capital which we 
associate with capitalism, or free 
enterprise, as we now Call it. This 
is pertinent to our problem be- 
cause more machinery means 
more production with fewer men, 
and we are much concerned 
about the million and a half 
farmers who are now being dis- 
placed. 


Is it good or bad that honest 
tillers of the soil be required to 
shift to other work? Are we, after 
all, justified in freezing the old 
pattern of agriculture to avoid 
the pain of adjustment? 

I am often irked by the tend- 
ency in our day to make capital- 
ism into a religion. I prefer rather 
to look upon it as an imperfect 
economic system which has, nev- 
ertheless, served us well and 
which provides the best economic 
climate for the exercise of hu- 
man freedom. Let’s admit that 
capitalism has an inherent ruth- 
lessness which must be tamed 


and tempered by social respon- 
sibility and Christian conscience. 

Nevertheless, it does seek to put 
human talents to full use. It 
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concerns .itself with multiplica- 
tion, not with division, as do the 
socialistic ideologies. It raises the 
challenge of man against re- 
sources, not man against man. It 
is based on the notion that man 
acquires material wealth by de- 
veloping the resources of the 
earth, not by stealing from other 
men. Through the development 
of resources there is wealth for 
all, not just for a few. 


Do we dare apply these prin- 
ciples to agriculture? Are we 
willing to say it is a good thing 


if our food needs can be met by: 


five per cent of the populatior 
while 95 per cent turn to the pro- 
duction and development of oth- 
er desirable goods and services? 


Under economic stress we have 
recently taken steps to freeze the 
practices of agriculture and rural 
life into present patterns in order 
to avoid the painful adjustment 
which faces us. Whether we do 
this by subsidy or legislative con- 
trol, we are arbitrarily limiting 
the exercise of human talent and 
the economic use of land and 
capital. 

The imbitious laborer, limited 
to eight hours of work in the 
factory, may wish to operate a 
farm on the side. The ambitious 
farmer, limited by legislation in 
the land and opportunity, will 
build another business or seek 
another job on the side. 

I believe any up-to-date philos- 
ophy of rural life must not only 
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recognize the facts of the agri- 
cultural revolution, but should 
leave the door of opportunity 
open wide. 

When farm people who tak: 
the trouble to think about such 
things and professional people 
involved in farming promote the 
case for agriculture we invari- 
ably use two principal argu- 
ments: (1) that agriculture is 
the keystone of our economic sys- 
tem and can be neglected only 
with grave consequences to all; 
(2) that the farm family is the 
keystone of moral structure of our 
nation. Both assumptions hav- 
been weakened by two facts of 
the agricultural revolution: (1) 
that agriculture is a smaller part 
of our total economy; (2) farm 
people are getting to be more like 
city people. 

What then should be our goal” 
Certainly rural life still has many 
of the attributes we have cher- 
ished through the generations. 
Certainly the millions of city 
families who have migrated tc 
the country in search of somc- 
thing they crave have not been 
entirely fooled by a mirage. I 
believe we can find our greatest 
challenge in restoring balance to 
American civilization. Man can- 
not live by bread and gadgets 


alone. 

Industrial and agricultural rev- 
olutions do not make men poorer 
in worldly goods. The poverty 
which we must fear is poverty of 
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the spirit. The Achilles heel of 
free enterprise is materialism. 
Souped up production and fren- 
zied salesmanship to move that 
which is produced are not neces- 
sarily conducive of a serene and 
happy life. Planned obsolescence 
to keep factories busy is far from 
the highest of human goals. 


There is cold comfort for 
mother in the gleaming appli- 
ances which line the walls of her 
modern farm kitchen if children 
find no joy in the home and fath- 
er is growing ulcers running more 
tractors over more acres. 


So that is our task, not to 
abolish free enterprise or curb 
human ambition, but to guide it 
into stiller and deeper waters. 
The emerging rural community, 
a cross section of farmers, arti- 
sans, merchants and professional 
people, can build a new philoso- 
phy in a modern setting to ac- 
complish this purpose. 


Rural communities have a spe- 
cial responsibility in education. 


The FFA boy who learns how 
to grow a crop or fertilize a piece 
of ground, but wk» fails to learn 
how to read, write, speak and 
assume responsibility is badly 
educated for our times. What he 
learns about farming may be 
completely out of date in a few 
years. Education is due for a bic 
shakeup in the near future. 


There are heartening signs of 
the revival of religious life and 
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practice in our day. The greatest 
antidote for materialism is rever- 
ence for God and the spiritual 
development which should go 
with it. Cultural development, or 
the manufacture of human senti- 
ment, as it has been called, is 
close kin to religious develop- 
ment. 


Unfortunately, many people re- 
sort to religious faith only as a 
last refuge in time of trouble 


Rural people have no monop- 
oly in spiritual matters but we 
have every right to believe that 
the open countryside is a better 
environment for full develop- 
ment of the human being than 
the jungles of stone and steel we 
call our cities. 


Elbow room, fresh air and the 
opportunity to contemplate the 
works of nature are a real human 
need. The crowded city tends to 
disfranchise the citizen and rob 
him of his democratic functions. 
It disrupts the family and makes 
strangers out of neighbors. 


I find much encouragement in 
the suburban living which has 
mushroomed in our generation. 
We see neighborliness reborn. We 
see families drawn together by 
the small piece of land and home 
which is their own. If we can 
give more “living room” to this 
idea and marry it to the old rur- 
al agricultural tradition, we may 
build a rural culture that will 
sustain and enrich our country. 

















Best Farm Books For Your Library 


ORDER BOOKS DIRECT FROM THESE PUBLISHERS—Identify- 
ing numbers at left appear also in book title descriptions to 
tell source of each book. Send $.15 per book to cover postage 
in U. S. For shipment to Canada and other countries, esti- 
mate postage amount required and include with your payment. 


A good farm book 
can substitute for 
a lot of unhappy 
farming experience 
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Beef Production. Diggins and Bundy. 343 p. eee ens Sa $4.95 
er ere $5.85 Profitable Farm Management. Bryant and 
Hamilton. 404 p. 1956. (Source 8) $6.35 
DAIRY CATTLE AND DAIRYING 
Dairy Cattle. Yapp & Nevens. 4th Ed. 1955. GENERAL FARMING 
420 pgs. (Source 6) ......-eseeees $4.76 Feedstuffs: Dr. Rudolph Seiden and Prof. 
Fitting and Showing Dairy Cattle. 112 p. H. Pfander. An ype iL By 
CSS, GRE BE ccccccccecescsves $2.00 600 pages. (Source 5) ....-ssee0-+ - $8.00 
Dairy Production. Diggins and Bundy. 350 p. Midwest Farm Handbook. 400 pages. 1954. 
CTD: = OD ndciscceseceseecs $5.35 TOE DE cacouckshovnnssob wieices $3.00 
Agriculture Unadorned. L. S. Wolfe. Back- 
SWINE PRODUCTION ground, evolution of farming. (Source 4) 
Swine Production. Bundy and Diggins. 349 & Se Giennace CSO. FORE sec ccses $1.50 
1956. (Sources G cccccccccesccccecs $6. serial LIVESTOCK AND Urey a 
CROPS AND SOILS eedstuffs Han iden an ander. 
soil Fertility. Millar. 1955. 436 pages. 1957. 600 pages. (Source 5) ....... $8.00 
Te BE scccconsttbedhvcenetuaee $6.75 Livestock and Poultry Production. Bundy a 
Crop Production: Principlef#’ and Practices. Higgins. 616 p. 1954. (Source 8) $085 
Ahigren and Delorit. 639 pages. 1953. Animal Breeding. Winters. 1954. wok 
(Source 8) eeebenanssbadeseunsaee $6.00 6) Coe reer er eserseseseressesesessees $5.7: 
Hatchery Operation and Management. fork 
GRASSES AND LEGUMES & Irwin. 1955. 349 p. (Source 6) $6.50 
Forages: The Science of Grassland Agricul- Feeding Poultry. Heuser. 2nd Edition. 1955. 
ture. Hughes. 724 p. (Source 3) ..$5.95 632 pages. (Source 6) .......+0.-. $7.50 
Range and Pasture Book. Donahue, Evans Commercial Poultry Production. Marble and 
and Jones. 406 p. 1956. (Source 8) $5.60 aes. “Gee FF ieee deeresaasad $6.00 
~ FARM MANAGEMENT & ACCOUNTING VEGETABLES, HORTICULTURE 
Managing the Farm Business. Beneke. ee. bey ge Production and Marketing. Work 
464 pages. (Source 6) ........... -$3.9 Carew. 2nd Edition. 1955. 537 poges. 
Farm Records and Accounting. Hopkins oe SD TE  satosencess ‘ain aiastant tb adda 72 
Heady. (Source 3) .....0.-cccecces $4.50 Practical Horticulture. Shoemaker & Teskey. 
How to Make Your Farm Pay. Malone. Hap 1955. 374 pages. (Source 6) ......$4.20 
371 pages. (Source 3) ....-.--e++- : FARM SANITATION 
Rural Water Supply and Sanitation. wie. 
2nd Edition. 1956. Approximately 
poges. (Source 6). Probably ..... - -$4.90 
LIVESTOCK HEALTH ssiie aieniiion 
ENCYCLOPEDIA The Grain Trade: How It Works. James S. 
Shonberg, Uhimann Grain Co. A compre- 
Edited by R. Seiden. How to improve hensive treatment by a man who should 
the health of jour cattle, sheep, hogs, know the grain market. (Source 1) $6.00 
other livestock. Which remedies to use Profitable Roadside Marketing. Donaldson, 
for best results, oat oe cost, in pre- Johnstone. 1956. (Source 2) ....... $2.00 
vention and treatment o iseases, pora- 
sites, common injuries. The advice of : VETERINARY : 
314 specialists in easy ABC order. 624 Livestock Health Encyclopedia. Seiden. 624 
pages, 300 illustrations. $7.50 pages. 300 Illus. 1951. (Source 5) $7.50 


Springer Publishing Company, Inc. This listing of farm books is a service te 


ders ond ishers. 
44H. 23rd St. Mew York 10, W.Y. fet, "ShOur caors, “wit te’ Parme’s Dioon, 


Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 
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CONTINUING INDEX 


BEEF CATTLE 
Calf’s the Crop ...... ° Aug.-Sept. 1956 
Beef Cattle Dwarfism ...... Aug.-Sept. 1956 
Fast Gaining Bulls ........ Aug.-Sept. 1956 
Most Beef Per Acre ........ Aug.-Sept. 1956 
Chemicals Cut Feed Costs ........Oct. 1956 
Crossbred Steers Money Maker ...Nov. 1956 
Beef Building Blocks ............ Nov. 1956 
Breeding By the Book ........... Nov. 1956 
How Much Weight Is Enough? ....Dec. 1956 
Adding Productive Power ......... Jan. 1957 
Showring, Progeny and 

Production Testing .........++. Jan. 1957 
Bigger, Cheaper Gains with Hormones Jan. '57 
Red Danes in America .........- se 1957 
Can't Afford Unbred Cows ....... Feb. 1957 
How We Manage Feeder Cattle ..March 1957 
Bigger Returns from Beef ........ April 1957 
Waste Money on Unbred Cows ...April 1957 
Artificial Breeding for Beef? ...... May, 1957 
CONSERVATION 
Fairfield County Comes Back Aug.-Sept. 1956 
Wind Erosion Reduced ...... Aug.-Sept. 1956 
Cash from Farm Ponds ...... Aug.-Sept. 1956 
New Look at Winter Cover Crops ...Dec. 1956 
Drovth Proofing Range Land ...... Feb. 1957 
Cloudburst Water Checked ...... March 1957 
Plenty Land, No Grass .......... March 1957 
Double Duty Stubble ............. May, 1957 
See Gee GEE cosccececssceoes May, 1957 
Will Grasses Be Destroyed? ...... May, 1957 
Crops 
Root Rot Threatens Soybeans ..Aug.-Sept. ‘56 
Where Does Field Time Go? ..... Oct. 1956 
Wanted: New Farm Crop ...... Nov. 1956 
Harvest Losses Steal Profits ......Nov. 1956 

isi New Crop ....Dec. 1956 

New Com EE hcaccn veectad Dec. 1956 
Grow Quality Sweet Corn ....... Jan. 1957 
Crop Reporters ........ Seseenene -Jan. 1957 
OO rT Jan. 1957 
Old King in Modern Dress sven Feb. 1957 
Beat Old Corn Yields ........... Feb. 1957 
ee ee WD scneccessecescs March 1957 
111-Bushel Dwarf Corn .......... March 1957 
ee GD BD cc cccccesecess April 1957 
SG Te FED ccccccccvcvceses ay, 1957 
Se EY es ccasveevesveen May, 1957 
DAIRY CATTLE 
Dairy Farming Tomorrow ....Aug.-Sept. 1956 
80-Acre Dairyman .......... Aug.-Sept. 1956 
Milking at Harden Farms ........ Oct. 1956 
Artificial Breeding ........-.05-+. Oct. 1956 
Facts, Figures on Bulk Tanks ...... Oct. 1956 
Cream in Plastic Bags ........... Nov. 1956 
Dairy Feeds of the Future ....... Nov. 1956 
Breeding by the Book ........... Nov. 1956 
Way to Whip Mastitis .......... Nov. 1956 
Correct Type Means Long Life ....Dec. 1956 
Ship Milk—No Refrigeration ......Dec. 1956 
Some Dairymen Make Money ..... Dec. 1956 
Milking Parlor on Wheels ........ Jan. 1957 
Cows Moke 14,724 Ibs. .......... Jan. 1957 
Study Your Dairy Record ......... Jon. 1957 
Is the Milk Can Out? .......... Feb. 1957 
A Dairy Farm Budget ............ Feb. 1957 
Facts About Bulk Milk Cooling ..March 1957 
Milk Dealer Margins ........... arch 1957 
Mastitis Not Contagious ........ March 1957 
Bulk Tank and $3 Milk .......... April 1957 
Herd Thrives on 1-20 Grain Ratio April 1957 








Milk to Meet Demand ........... fot 1957 
Calving Signs ....cccrsccsercces April 1957 
Can Cows Have 10 ‘Calves A Year? peat 1957 
Milking the Right Breed? ........ -April 1956 
Young Cows Underfed .......... -May, 1957 
Judge a Good Udder ........... May, 1957 
Are You a “Cow Man’’? ......... May, 1957 
Farmers Like Bulk Coolers ....... May, 1957 
- FARM BUILDINGS & SHOP WORK 

Beat Temp. Changes ........ Aug.-Sept. 1956 
Trends in Farm Buildings ....Aug.-Sept. 1956 
Pole Frame Construction ..... Aug.-Sept. 1956 
Build Safety Into Buildings ...Aug.-Sept. 1956 
Easy Way Treat Fence Posts ...... Oct. 1956 
Fence Posts Facts .........+2++% --Oct. 1956 
Machinery Maintenance ...... ..+-Nov. 1956 
Sun Cooled Poultry House ........ Dec. 1956 
Flexible Plastic Pipe ........+.++. Dec. 1956 
Self-Feeding Silos, Pole Sheds .-Dec. 1956 
Select Power Tools ......... -Jan. 1957 
Is Fertility Inherited? ............ Feb. 1957 
One Truck Does Work of Three ...Feb. 1957 
Tractor Fuels Dangerous ......... Feb. 1957 
Lightning Danger ...........++- March 1957 
Year "Round Money Saver ...... March 1957 
Push Button Farming ............ April 1957 
FARM MANAGEMENT 

Helping Young Farmers -Aug.-Sept. 1956 
Don’t Underestimate Soil Bank . Oct. 1956 
There Farmers Have More Income ..Oct. 1956 
Agribusiness Opportunities ........ Oct. 1956 
Get Started In Farming ........ ..Oct. 1956 
What's Wrong with Farming? .....Nov. 1956 
Market News Forecasting ......... Nov. 1956 
Use Farm Checking Account ...... Nov. 1956 
Sale Dae AOGTNGED cccccccceccss Nov. 1956 
What Farmers Really Earn ....... Nov. 1956 
Specialization Pays ........+s+e0. Dec. 1956 
Protecting Your Heirs? ............ Dec. 1956 
$18,000 A Year on 260 Acres ....Dec. 1956 
Farm Income Tax Management ....Dec. 1956 
er Ge Tee FD ccccctcccecs ..-Dec, 1956 
Should You Stay On Farm? ...... Dec. 1956 
Ahead for Family Farm .......... Jan. 1957 
Life Insurance and Farmer ..... -.-Jan. 1957 
Pe Cy cccccneescsannecwnsce Jan. 1957 
Law: Animals on Highway ....... Jan. 1957 
What's Ahead for 1957 .......... Jan. 1957 
Big Hope for Farming ............ Jan. 1957 
Don't Give Son Too Much ........ Feb. 1957 
What's Happening to Young eres” Feb. °57 
Making Farm Pay Today ......... Feb. 1957 
Do You Really Sell? ............ -Feb. 1957 
Should You Soil Bank? .......... Feb. 1957 
Foreign Farm Markets ......... March 1957 
Farmers Can Sell More ........ March 1957 
law: Easements ..........+00- March 1957 
Kiplinger on Population ........ March 1957 
Farm Bookkeeping ..............+ April 1957 
_— To Buy A Farm? errr April 1957 
Law: Tr by -. aiedaee April 1957 
Good Records Save Taxes ......... April 1957 
Rainmaker and Weather ......... May, 1957 
Rules of Surface Drainage ........ ay, 1957 
FARM EQUIPMENT & MACHINERY 

Evolution in Corn Field -Aug.-Sept. 1956 
Farm Machines Look for Cure ...-. Oct. 1956 
What About Propane Tractors? ‘Oct. 1956 
Select Right Crankcase Oi] ....... Nov. 1956 
Farm Machinery in 1976 ......... 1956 
Crop Drying Building ............ 1957 
Farmers Need Substitute for Mule March 1957 

















ONE YEAR CONTINUING INDEX 





FEEDS 

Urea Goes With Corn Silage Aug.-Sept. 1956 
Chemicals Cut Feed Costs ........ Oct. 1956 
Salt Controls Feed iIntoke ........ Nov. 1956 
Alfalfa Meal improves Roughage ..Nov. 1956 
Dairy Feeds of Future ........... Nov. 1956 
One Feed for — 

Enzymes ......sseees ° 

Roughages as Feed esnceed 

High Roughage for Calves ........ April 1957 
New Feeding Contracts ........... May, 1957 
FERTILIZERS 

Making Money with Fertilizer -Oct. 1956 
Fall Fertilizing PES covpeccccces «Nov. 1956 
Efficient Use of Fertilizer ..... «++eNov. 1956 
Fertilizer Prescriptions ........... -Jan. 1957 
Postitiatam Cae occ cecccccsccceces Feb. 1957 
Why Fertilizer Best investment --+-May, 1957 
Liquid Fertilizers ..........+.005 May, 1957 
FORESTRY 

Fertilizing Forest Trees ......... .-Feb. 1957 
Wood Chip Business ............- Feb. 1957 
Charcoal from Woodlots ....... March 1957 
FRUIT 

All Eggs in One Basket ........ March 1957 
Sods Save Orchard Moisture March 1957 
HAY AND HAY CROPS 

New Vernal Alfalfa ........ Aug.-Sept. 1956 
inoculate Legumes .......... Aug.-Sept. 1956 
Put Fruits To Sleep .............-Oct. 1956 
Polleting Way ..cccccccccces ee .June 1956 
Hold High _ Legumes sweseone June 1956 
Artificial Drying .........+-«0. -.-dune 1956 
Report on Forage Crops ..........Oct. 1956 
Legumes Need Bacteria ...... ..--Feb. 1957 
Band Seed Legumes ..... eoeens March 1957 
Will A Barn Drier Pay? .......... April 1957 
Cutting Alfalfa Early ...........- May, 1957 
HOGS 

Six Sows—Six Tons Pork . -Aug.-Sept. 1956 
Better Hog Production ............ Oct. 1956 
Hereditary Defects in Swine ...... Nov. 1956 
Bigger Pigs At Less Cost ......... Dec. 1956 
Selecting Breeding Swine ......... Dec. 1956 
Fast Build-up for Hogs ........... on. 1957 
Are You Really in Heg Business? ..Jan. 1957 
Supplements and Swine Profits Feb. 1957 
Why Pigs Follow Steers .......... Feb. 1957 
Raising Hogs Today .......... -March 1957 
10 Pigs Farrowed, 9 Weaned ..... April 1957 
Certification for Meat Hogs ....... April 1957 
Consumers Want Meatier Hogs ....April 1957 
Five Minute Hog Chores ........ - April 1957 
Become a Top Hog Man ......... ay, 1957 
Hog Business Shake-up .......... May, 1957 
IRRIGATION 

Irrigation Loans ............ Aug. Sept. 1956 
Fight Frost with Sprinklers ....... Oct. 1956 
Irrigation—Sure Pasture .......... Nov. 1956 
Bentonite May Double Water -Nov. 1956 
Irrigation Pays .......+++.++ +++++March 1957 
EP GND cc ccccvccvcsecces May, 1957 
INSECTS AND INSECTICIDES 

Diazinon Fly Killer ......... ug.-Sept. 1956 
Let Cows Control Flies .......... April 1957 
PASTURES 

Better Legume-Grass Seedings Avug.-Sept. 1956 





Change Grazing Method ...... «+ «Oct. 
New Pastures for Old .......... - Oct. 
Irrigation—Sure Pasture .......... Nov. 
Ton of Protein Per Acre ..........Nov. 
Which Forage Plan For You? ......Nov. 
Hauling Pasture to Cows .........Jan. 
Soilage or Rotational Grazing ....April 
POULTRY 

Good Broiler Management ...Aug.-Sept. 
Cut Costs With Milo ....... ++ -Oct. 


Retail Poultry Farms Pay 
Wardens of Jail Birds 


“Gea”? Brakes .ccccccccces ee 
Feeding for Healthy Birds ..... March 
Don't Let Chicks Die ............+April 
More Money, Less Layers ......... May, 


SHEEP AND GOATS 


Lambs, Wool Combination . .Aug.-Sept. 
More Profits Farm Sheep ......... Oct 

Fitting Sheep Into Farming ...... .Nov. 
Improve Sheep By Breeding ...... Dec. 


How To Feed Sheep ........... 


Self-Feed Lambs ............- -++-Jdon 
Sheep Housing Simple .......... - Feb 
Around Clock Sheep Feeding March 
Know-How with Sheep ........ March 
Sheep's No. 1 Problem .......... April 
Stop Losses, Sheep Diseases ...... May, 
SILAGE 


1,000 Ton Silo ...........-Aug 
Make Better — seenes 
Cold Weather Si Unloading 
Above Ground Silo ............M 





Feed Silo and All ......-++-+ee0% April 
New Plastic Silos ........++.-.+% May, 
SOILS 

Liming Is Urgent .........+-0+- . Jan, 
Drainage Pump Reclaims Acres ...Feb. 
Crops on Exposed Subsoils .....March 
Soil: Use it, Maintain it ....... . April 
Dont Guess, Test Soil ........... May, 
VETERINARY 

Grub Control in Cattle ........... Oct 
Foot Rot of Cattle .........+ee0.- Oct. 
GOUGSTOND. ccccccvccccecveccesese Nov. 
Guard Against Leptospirosis Nov 
Way To Whip Mastitis ...........Nov. 
Leptospirosis of Swine ...........- Jan. 
Internal Parasites of Cattle ...... Feb. 
Case of Five Sick Calves ......March 
Ask Your Veterinarian ........... April 
Why Cows Abort ........'....... May, 
Pregnancy Testing Pays .......... May, 
WEEDS 

Johnson Grass Controlled ...Aug. Sept. 
Control Johnson Grass ........... Oct. 
Full Season Weed Control ........ April 
MISCELLANEOUS 

Farm Safety ........ janewag kee . Oct. 
New Silo Disease .......... voce ce 
Treasure of the Darkness ......... Oct. 
Can We Change the Weather? ....Dec. 
Get What You Want ............ Dec 
Atoms for Agriculture ............ Jan 
Atomic Energy for Farmers ........ Feb 
CY CEE ns owncnen cece ceeens April 
Birds, Farmer's Friends .......... May, 
Gorm Vesgtiemd, Wie. cccccccccces jay, 












REASON /™ 
SUNSET BULK MILK COOLERS 


deliver more years of service per dollar 
ALL WELDED 

CONSTRUCTION 
STAINLESS STEEL 
THROUGHOUT 








THE SUNSET MILK 
TANK is quality pro- 
duced with processes 
and equipment among 
the most modern in the 
industry. 


For bulk milk coolers, come to Hanley Implement Co. Inc. We be- 
lieve we have sold and installed more bulk coolers than any 
other dealer in Wisconsin. There are four good reasons why dairy- 
men like to buy from Hanley Implement Co. Inc. These are: 


1. They get the Sunset Cooler 

2. They get a complete installation 

3. They get the lowest possible price 

4. They get complete service at all times 


Hanley implement Co. Inc. has served farmers for over 30 years. You can 
deal with Hanley Implement Co. Inc. with complete confidence. CALL 
or write us today. 


HANLEY IMPLEMENT CO. INC., 
Home of Implements for Food 
SUN PRAIRIE, WISCONSIN 


Farm Machinery, Farm Supplies, Farm Hardware 














FOR AS LITTLE AS $200 .00 _ $19. 66 PER MONTH 





ws BADGER features 


. Manure automatically carried from gutter, up elevator, drops off into spreader. 
. Paddles cleaned. 


. Paddle “tip-up’—unique Badger engineering feature—reduces elevator width. 
Wide barn opening eliminated. 

. Weight of paddies and chain takes up all chain slack. 

. Chain oiled constantly from Drip Oiler. Furnished at no extra cost. 

. Guide Red lowers paddles to horizontal position just before re-entering gutter. 
Knock-down bar assures horizontal paddle position before chain goes under shee. 


. Held-down Shoe keeps chain in correct position before entering reverse cerner 
slide. 


. Chain enters reverse corner slide. 
. Chain and paddles continue around corner idler to complete cycle. 


ONauh ON 


— 
es 


WHY SETTLE FOR LESS . . . GET THE BEST . . . GET A BADGER! 
It will make your daily life happier by eliminating the drudgery of manual cleaning. 
Think of the tons of manure you have been handling while you could get it all dene 
by the snap of a switch. You can‘ say good-bye to that aching back and have mere 
time on your hands for productive farming. 





Write for complete literature 


Please send the following literature 
and negrest distributor. 


Barn Cleaners () Silo Unloaders (1) 
Barn Equipment () Bunk Feeders [] 
Installation Name 

and Service 


Specialists in | Address 
All Dairy Sec- 


tions of U.S.A. | S'tY State 
and Canada. BADGER NORTHLAND INC. 























BOX 31,DEPT.K KAUKAUNA, WIS 
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Renk’'s Northern Corn Belt Seed 


The hybrid seed corn you plant can make more difference 


than many farmers realize. For high yields . . . 100 or more 
bushels per acre . . . plant Renk Hybrids . . . and join the 
money-making corn-growers in your county! 
For Grain . . . Choose for your own needs from 
15 varieties. 
For Silage .. . 3 maturities bred for the silo. 


Available in flats or rounds. 


Talk with your Renk dealer, or write to Wm. F. Renk and 
Sons, Sun Prairie, Wisconsin, for booklet describing tips on 
growing a high-yield corn crop, and the 1958 Renk Corn 
Yield Contest. 





ALFALFA © CLOVER © GRASS Pay just 10% down when 

OATS © WHEAT @ BARLEY your order is delivered, 
the balance as it fits your 
income. 


Wm. F. Renk and Sons 


Sun Prairie, Wisconsin 


